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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LXI, No. 3. 


MAY, 1916. 


INTEREST AND ATTENTION. 


In piscussinG the subjects of interest and attention, 
it is natural to put them together, for the former inevi- 
tably begets the latter, though, as a counter proposi- 
tion, we can not say that interest always comes with 
attention. You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can not make him drink. You can force attention, or, 
at least, an external semblance of it, but if there is no 
interest, little benefit is apt to accrue. 

This is not intended as a scientific discussion of these 
interesting twin subjects, so I shall attempt no defini- 
tions as given by the authorities, but shall confine my 
remarks, in the main, to the phases which affect our 
work with the deaf. Neither shall I attempt to cover 
fully all the ground embraced by the two; they are too 
broad to do so within the limits of this paper. 

Though child nature is much the same in both the 
deaf and the hearing, few who understand the former 
will, in my opinion, deny that we, their teachers, face 
problems which were never dreamed of in all the 
philosophy or psychology of the pedagogical thinkers 
from Rousseau down to William James. And of all 
the problems none exceed those of interest and atten- 
tion—the basis of the best human effort, in the school- 


room and out of it. 
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The educational writers give many and varied expe- 
dients for securing and holding the interest and atten- 
tion of the pupils, not all of which would be applicable 
to our work, even if sound. One, which is probably 
more applicable than almost anything else, is the more 
general use of the concrete in the place of the abstract, 
with the latter of which our text-books are too much 
crowded. I do not advocate doing away with the 
abstract altogether—that would be impossible—but 
the more general use of concrete illustrations. The 
mind of the deaf child is slow to grasp abstract state- 
ments or problems. He is usually from Missouri. This 
is well illustrated by the necessity, in our primary 
grades, of the use of action work, pictures, and objects, 
without which we could never start them off properly. 
With these should come daily journals and original 
stories, based on actual happenings and experiences, in 
every-day English, not the stilted forms the deaf are 
prone to memorize and use. Start them right. Give 
them the proper foundation on which to base their 
language work in the upper grades, and we shall have 
better language and more freedom of expression. 
Most of our larger pupils are but children mentally; 
hence, though we can not do away with the abstract 
altogether with them, we can and should endeavor to 
use illustrations whenever possible to stimulate their 
interest and aid their understanding. Children, at 
the impressionable period of their lives, have a natural 
interest in many things, and the versatile teacher is 
fertile in expedients to arouse through these their 
interest in others with which they have had no previous 
acquaintance. By this means attention can be secured 
and held better than by commands or artificial stimuli. 
Care should be taken not to continue along any one 
line too long at a time. The moment interest begins 
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to wane a change should be made. Children like 
variety. There is no lack of interest-arousing and 
attention-holding expedients, but their use depends 
on the individual characteristics of the classes and of 
the teachers. 

This is the habit-forming time, also the time for 
developing the imagination. Try to arouse their inter- 
est in reading by starting them with simple readers 
and story books. Develop their latent imagination 
with stories, pictures, etc. Teach them to observe and 
to reason. If this is carried on systematically, by the 
time they reach the upper grades they will have a good 
command of English, a lively imagination, and the 
power to reason intelligently. Apropos of their 
general inability to reason clearly, I would like to 
mention an incident in one of my classes recently. To 
test the pupils I told them a joke which I had just seen 
in a newspaper. It was of a dentist who, standing on 
a wharf, accidently fell into the water; he was rescued 
by three young men, who heroically plunged in after 
him; to show his gratitude, he offered to pull out every 
tooth in their heads for nothing if they would go to 
his office. I spelled it out in language which I took 
care that they should understand. Hardly a grin 
appeared. Most could not see the absurdity of the 
proposition. Of all the desirable habits to be formed 
early, I think the reading habit of the most importance. 

Imagination is an important aid to interest. We all 
know that our upper-grade pupils, and the deaf in 
general, are sadly lacking in it. All may not agree as 
to the cause, some laying the blame on the method of 
instruction, while others claim it comes from the 
pupil’s natural deficiencies due to his deafness and the 
resulting mental condition, combined with lack of 
training during the impressionable period of his life 
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and too little reading. I think the latter is the chief 
cause. Shut in by a wall of silence, relying on his eyes 
for everything he learns, reading little or nothing, he 
becomes very materialistic in his thoughts, such as 
they are; he becomes literal in everything, understand- 
ing little that is not down in black and white. All 
teachers realize how hard it is to get out all there is in 
a lesson through the lack of imagination in his pupils. 

The question of how to inspire in our pupils a love 
for reading is also a live one and hard to solve. That 
is almost their only source of general information and 
without some previous knowledge, through reading or 
personal experience, of new subjects of study, it is 
almost impossible to secure and hold their interest 
and attention. 

To stimulate their imagination, lift the horizon of 
their daily lives from the boundaries of the institution 
grounds, give them a fund of general information, and 
at the same time teach them language, I think the daily 
newspapers are of great value. Some will say that the 
pupils will not read. You will have to get them inter- 
ested first. For the purpose, take your daily newspaper 
to the schoolroom. Give them the latest happenings 
of the world as shown therein, together with short 
human-interest stories, local items, and other facts of 
interest, by spelling, stopping whenever necessary to 
explain new words, idioms, and expressions. It will 
take only a few minutes, and the time could not be 
spent to better advantage. You will be killing several 
birds with one stone. You will be enlarging their store 
of general information, teaching them language, devel- 
oping their imagination, arousing in them a desire to 
read, and at the same time cultivating in them a habit 
of attention. You will be surprised to see how quickly 
they will respond to such effort and at the interest that 
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will be finally shown. They will learn more of the 
geography of Europe from following the present great 
war than from all the school geographies printed, and 
the information will be firmly fixed in their minds. It 
will also be a great help in the study of history, par- 
ticularly English history. 

To interest his pupils, the teacher himself must be 
interested in the subject under instruction. If he is 
not it is hard to awaken any permanent interest in his 
pupils. The teacher may not be interested in some 
feature of his school work. If so, he should, by volun- 
tary exercise of will, secure an interest in that work. 
The wide-awake teacher, always on the look-out for 
interest-securing expedients in connection with any 
work at hand, will not find that difficult. 

We can not judge of a pupil’s interest in a subject, 
nor whether he is really studying it, from his attitude 
in attending to it. He may, through habit, appear to 
be all eyes, but at the same time his mind may be 
wandering far afield. It is well, whenever we suspect 
one of this inattention, to make sure by some test, such 
as a question suddenly flung at him. Mind wandering, 
and the consequent lack of attention, is one of the 
greatest failings of the deaf. Why it is so can be ex- 
plained only by their failure fully to understand; by 
the lesson being either beyond their comprehension 
or too easy, or the work being too mechanical. Perhaps 
the language is too hard and complicated; perhaps the 
teacher’s explanations are not clear, or insufficient 
illustrations have been given. Perhaps it is simply 
an acquired habit coupled with a weak will. How to 
deal with such a pupil to best advantage, particularly 
after he has been in school long enough for the habit 
to become firmly fixed, is another problem. When 
commands, threats, preaching, coaxing, begging, all 
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fail, the average teacher will be apt to give him up as 
a hopeless case. Why not try the power of interest? 

To get the best results, the teacher must study his 
pupils from every angle; must know the nature, dispo- 
sition, and capabilities of each; his likes and dislikes; 
and in that way find out what interests him and what 
does not. Encourage him to talk to you, to ask ques- 
tions. His fund of information is so limited, as a rule, 
that the teacher should welcome every opportunity 
to add to it; and his asking the question is an evidence 
of his interest in the subject. I am always busy in 
school, but am never too busy, and never grudge the 
time, to answer questions of general interest. 

The attention is easily distracted and the interest 
lost by such disturbing influences as the sun shining 
in a pupil’s face or on his desk, noises inside or outside 
the room, poor light and ventilation, uncomfortable 
seats, wrong temperature of the room (either too hot 
or too cold), too long-continued effort in one direction, 
long dry lectures, preaching, and, last but not least, 
nagging. The last is important enough to be treated 
in a separate paper. Of all the blunders by a teacher, 
I consider nagging as one of the greatest. It kills 
interest, not only in the work being done, but also in 
all school work. It puts the pupil’s mind in a sullen, 
resentful, non-receptive mood hard to overcome. If 
you must scold, do so and be done with it; then drop 
the matter; do not show anger nor peevishness. If 
visitors come into your room, do not point out certain 
pupils and tell how stupid they are. Often the main 
trouble with so-called stupid pupils is that they have 
been told of it so often that they have lost all ambition 
and interest. 

I do not mean by the foregoing that I consider 
interest the all in all in teaching, particularly in the 
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upper grades. Try as we may, we can not give to 
everything a touch of interest. And I think it is well 
that it is so. Mr. Archer well stated the other side in 
an editorial in the Lone Star of February 1, 1916.* 
Pupils in school are being prepared for life out in the 
world, where they will have to do many things, to 
encounter many problems, in which the element of 
interest is sadly lacking. The school must train them, 
not for a life of ease and gratification, but for toil and 
hardship. They must learn that there are things they 
must do whether they like it or not. Their wills must 
be disciplined to stick to things whether or not they 
are immediately interested. But it is possible to instill 
more or less interest into the hardest problems. They 
are the very things in which children have the strongest 
interest if they are properly inducted into them. Mak- 
ing things too easy is often a greater killer of interest 
than making them hard. One of the hardest problems 


*“From the address of Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, Professor of Educa- 
tional Research and Practice in the University of Pennsylvania, we 
can not refrain from quoting, as what he says has long been our own con- 
viction. He pronounces as false doctrine the much repeated theory, 
‘Find out what interests children, and you know what to teach. Find 
out when it interests them, and you know when to teach it.’ Interest 
always helps, but we have long felt that this view was being overworked. 
One of the lessons that every one of us has had to learn some time 
in our lives is that we must frequently do things that do not interest us, 
never did and never will, and yet we must do them because it is right 
and our duty that we should do them. We think this lesson can not be 
impressed too early upon children. Time and again we have talked with 
pupils and tried to show them that they were wrong in persisting in 
certain things or a certain course of conduct, and in a majority of these 
cases has the pupil’s chief argument been, ‘I want, I want.’ ‘I ought’ 
seems to have made very little impression on him. A great deal of life 
is little short of drudgery. To bring pupils up in an atmosphere that 
leads them to feel that only that which interests them is worth their 
while leads, in our judgment, to very wrong notions and, if persisted in, 
to serious results. It is gratifying, to us at least, that so eminent an 
authority as Dr. Yocum takes this view of the case.” 
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of our pupils is to solve the intricacies of our language. 
Few, if any, of the congenitally deaf ever do so fully, or 
to the extent of the average educated hearing person. 
Language is their problem from the beginning to the 
end of their school course, and, in their attempts to 
solve it, we need have little fear that they will not 
have to exert strong, persistent effort all the time. 
The extent of their success is measured by their native 
ability and their sincere painstaking application, com- 
bined with the amount of interest their instructors are 
able to instill into the tasks along the road. 


WILLIAM M. DAVIS, 
Instructor in the Texas School, 
Austin, Texas. 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM IN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF. 


Tue Batavia System was founded by John Kennedy, 
Superintendent of Schools in Batavia, New York, 
in the fall of 1898. Its origin was due to an over- 
crowded school. Instead of taking out some of the 
pupils and forming a new class, a second teacher was 
put into the room to care for the laggards or irregulars. 

The Batavia System is primarily a system of indi- 
vidual instruction supplementing regular class teaching. 
In a large class the regular teacher proceeds with the 
class recitation, while a second special teacher, in 
another part of the room, gives individual help to 
pupils, one at a time, who are naturally slow or for any 
other reason are not up to the normal with their fellows. 
This special teacher strengthens the weak spots, helps 
over the rough places, or gives special drill. She is a 
person of understanding and comprehension of a child’s 
needs, when he fails of the average in his grade. 
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In the smailer class this individual instruction is 
achieved by the single-grade teacher. She divides 
her time into two periods 
study period. During the study period she does the 
individual teaching. The study period is really good 
for the regulars if skilfully planned. It gives them time 
to think and to investigate for themselves. And so the 
teacher is enabled to give the personal touch to the 
laggards and level them up to the grade. 

Let me quote from Mr. Kennedy’s book, ‘“‘The 
Batavia System:” 

“1. Schools become clogged (a) by slow minds, (b) by irregular 
attendance, (c) by discouraged minds. 

“2. The ‘attempt to force forward an obstructed school is detrimental 
to all concerned. 

“4, Clogging of atiaihe may be practically if not entirely relieved BY 
devoting half the teaching force to individual instruction. (a) 
directing attention definitely to the point where the pinch or clog odd 
(b) By operating upon the difficulty according to its exact nature and 
without resort to any kind of force. * * 

“Individual instruction is a definitely restricted agency in educa- 
tion. (a) Its function is remedial; it addresses itself solely to disturbed 
conditions. (b) Its end is obtained in the restoration of desirable con- 
ditions. (c) It brings its own elimination and gives way when the 
conditions for exclusive class instruction are ideal. 

“Class instruction is the normal and permanent form of the best 
education of youth. It supplies (a) the spur of emulation, (b) the 
stimulus of numbers, ©) the attrition of mind upon mind, (d) the side 
lights from many minds, (e) a greater breadth of teaching than can be 
given to an individual, and (f) an experience in thinking and doing in 
the presence of a public. Only through the restorative effects of indi- 
vidual instruction can a school reach anything like ideal conditions.” 

No individual instruction is given outside school 
hours. Both the class and individual work are done 
during the regular school period, thus avoiding over- 
work for the teacher and humiliation to the pupil. 

It is the single-teacher room with the two-period 
class that most concerns us, because this is the only one 
practicable in schools for the deaf. 

The generosity of our states, furnishing a teacher to 
every ten pupils together with other special teachers, 


has reached its limit. Besides, the single teacher, 
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experienced with and understanding the deaf, and 
especially those mentally deficient or subnormal, may 
achieve both kinds of teaching. While it is assumed 
that the person or persons responsible for the grading 
of a class will have done the best his circumstances 
allowed, in every class there will usually appear a child 
or more who does not grade—who needs leveling up. 
And the personal touch of the teacher will do this 
sooner than anything else. The old, old adage of 
Garfield’s—that Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a student on the other end constitute a liberal 
education—is always true. Class instruction alone may 
prove mere mechanism to a child. It is the person- 
ality of the teacher in close touch with such a one that 
inspires him and awakes his ambition. He is perhaps 
filled with despair or apathy. Once he sees a way out 
of his difficulties he responds astonishingly to the treat- 
ment. It is seen in the flushed cheek and the bright- 
ened eye, the closer application, and love of the work. 

No conscientious teacher can allow an unequal pupil 
to slip through her fingers from neglect. She owes it 
to such a child to discover him. The vulnerable point 
is there, the point of contact. She may play upon the 
chords of his heart and bring out the music of his soul— 
such as it is—and it is here she need pray that she be 
worthy. No matter how superior she may be, she can 
not be too great for her task. She needs to cultivate 
a dominating personality modified by gentleness and 
sympathy. Above all things she knows, she under- 
stands, she is on his level, she is one with him, she is his 
comrade. 

A child may have some physical defect which is the 
cause of his failure. He may have poor eye-sight or 
some other weakness which can be treated and cured. 
He may have a special talent through which he can be 
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brought up to the normal. He may have some emo- 
tional quality—bad temper or stubbornness—which 
hinders his success. He may be really above the 
average, but have a high-strung temperament which, 
instead of aiding, obstructs his progress. The indi- 
vidual teacher finds out what are his peculiarities and 
deals with him according to his needs. She gives the 
nurture which enables his growth. By this system 
every child in the room will progress. There need be 
no waste. 

Schools for the deaf are bound to do much individual 
work because speech-teaching requires it. But we can 
add more of personal teaching which makes for general 
development according to the Batavia plan. 

There are three ‘‘don’ts” in the system. 1. Don’t 
tell a child anything, but see that he knows it. 2. Don’t 
do anything for him, but see that he does it. 3. Don’t 
do any individual work on an unrecited lesson. 

With our pupils we may often ask a number of 
questions that lead up to the information sought; we 
may use what they know to develop the unknown. 
Especially is this noticeable in teaching arithmetic. 
Children enjoy thinking they have achieved a process 
themselves. 

It is up to the teacher to make herself fit for this work. 
She must have the teaching spirit. Her interest must 
never flag. She must radiate a working atmosphere. 
To this her children are always susceptible; and she 
must add a large understanding and a dominant 
influence. In this way she carries them along, indi- 
vidually and collectively. One sometimes wearies of 
irksome repetitions. But she must weave a halo of 
novelty around what is old; put old forms in new com- 
binations. By force of will children are often made to 
become interested, and it is often sheer will that has 
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drawn successful effort out of them. The teacher’s 
aching brain at the close of the day will attest to this. 

We need class instruction for the social influence it 
has, for the competition, and for the time it saves. 
But fifteen minutes of individual teaching may be worth 
more than five hours of class instruction to the child 
who especially needs it. 

Teachers of the deaf have always done individual 
teaching more than other teachers. The peculiarities 
of their work demand it. But there are times when a 
child is allowed to lag along behind his class and lose 
practically a year of time, when a few minutes a day 
alone with the teacher would restore him to the regular 
grade. It is a crime so to neglect a child. His whole 
future success may be saved by that year of work, if 
he is led to understand it. One never knows when is 
the turning point in a child’s life—when he is saved or 
lost. Would you be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting because you failed a child at the time of his 
greatest need? Individual teaching, we may mildly say, 
is an advantage; it is more than this; it is an obligation. 

We say people are educated when they have found 
themselves; when they have developed self-control and 
have become the masters of their fate. A live and 
capable teacher, in personal contact with his pupil, thus 
educates him; thus warms his latent powers into being 
and gives him confidence and courage. 

In some of our leading colleges the students are 
divided into small groups, each group in charge of a 
professor who makes it his special purpose to know 
each one personally and give him the personal touch. 

The heart-to-heart talk of the teacher with his pupil 
is worth more than all else in his life. The public 
relation of the teacher with his class is more or less 
restrained and formal. 
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For obvious reasons, the difficulties of the deaf child 
are far greater than those of the normal child. It is a 
wise teacher who is able to understand the language of 
his heart, and through this interpret life to him. 

According to the Batavia idea, during the regular 
recitation a teacher finds out which children are in 
need of private help. During the individual period 
she calls each of these to her desk in turn. The char- 
acter of the help she gives him is confidential between 
him and the teacher. He thus escapes the ridicule of 
the class; and he feels more free to confess his weakness. 
It is this privacy between teacher and pupil that enables 
the teacher to get at the trouble. A child gains self- 
respect, a sense of victory, and feels that he is progress- 
ing when his troubles are thus removed. 

Children are neither alike nor equal. “It is not 
always their inferiority, but. their individuality, that 
makes them non-responsive and obstructive.” The 
individual teacher has a chance to learn a pupil’s 
disposition, to find out his difficulties, and help him 
by encouragement, questions, or suggestions; and she 
shows him how to help himself. 

Let me quote from a report of a visit to the Batavia 
schools: 

“The Batavia system recognizes the fact that there is no uniformity 
in the nature of children, and that individual needs can be satisfied 
only by individual attention. It enables the teacher to study the per- 
sonality of each pupil and to accommodate his instruction to each one’s 
peculiar requirements. 

“Tt has done away with the uestion of discipline, by removing the 
usual cause of restlessness of a large proportion of the class, who are 
frequently left unoccupied while the teacher explains to a few, perhaps 
to one pupil, a matter already understood by the others. 

“Tt has produced a class of independent ton self-reliant pupils who 
appear to have confidence in themselves and their powers, who have 
the spirit and power of work. * * * It has done away with the 
slow, unresponsive pupil.” 

The slow child must be studied intensely. He is 
aroused by being asked question after question until 
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he begins to see. Some one has said it is the laggard, 
not the bright pupil, that makes his teacher great. And 
it is added, ‘‘ You cannot budge the laggard except by 
strong teaching.” 

The object of the individual teacher is to fit her pupil 
to keep up his membership with his class. She shows 
him how to help himself. Children often appear 
indolent because they lack proper vision. They need to 
be awakened to this and to a habit of work. 

And how does the individual teacher best exert a 
strong influence? It is chiefly through her personality. 
Goethe says, ‘‘Man produces every effect upon men 
that he does produce, through his personality.”” Wesee 
this through all history. It is true of all the great. 

The thing a teacher teaches is colored by his person- 
ality and by this is the strength of the impression deter- 
mined. Even though the subject matter is dull and pro- 
saic, and is learned only through tiresome repetition, 
if the teacher feels what she teaches—if she is inspired 
by it—she can inspire others. Everything that grows 
needs warmth, and minds need warmth and enthusiasm, 
to grow. In the same way, the influence of a teacher’s 
personality on any special method gives it life. The 
method should be modified by the teacher’s personality 
to meet any particular case. 

Children are different in power, talent, interest, and 
in spiritual and moral inheritance. With such, to the 
strong teacher, method is only a guide. It takes a 
strong personality to keep the stragglers in line. The 
teacher needs to have the method she uses blended with 
her own personality. 

Dr. Herman Weimer says: “If a teacher makes 
method a possession which he can control like one of 
the organs of his body, he can allow himself to develop 
his full strength.” 
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In the Batavia system one of the chief things learned 
is the joy of achievement. It is meant for all pupils 
that are uneven, be they bright, medium, or dull. 
It combines the advantages of the old-fashioned, 
ungraded school with those of the graded system. 
It recognizes inequality and equalizes. It levels and 
polishes the integral parts of the grade. It produces 
uniformity and harmony. It makes the tide of school 
affairs move smoothly and evenly. 

The things most worth while in education are the 
pleasure of self-mastery, the sense of victory through 
effort, and the joy of accomplishment. 

The Batavia System has proved a great success in 
the Batavia schools, and it has been adopted by many 
of the leading schools in the United States and Canada. 

JENNIE L. COBB, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD. 


THE training of deaf children brings before us many 
problems, big and little. I shall not go into the little 
knots which constantly come up and which must be 
met by each teacher in his own way and according 
to conditions and the circumstance of the moment. 
There can be no set rule for each problem of discipline, 
the presentation of subject matter, etc. The way to 
meet little things must ‘‘just come” to a teacher through 
experience, honest endeavor, and a live interest in the 
work and in children. 

I wish to go deeper into the study of the schoolroom 
problem and speak of a different phase regarding child 
training and the child. I say child, not children as a 
whole, bunched and thought of as one and the same 
child, treated collectively without regard for the par- 
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ticular person each child is, unlike any other child, 
though all so seemingly and fundamentally alike. 
The finding of the person within the child, helping him 
to discover what he can be, is the problem. Each 
one is a distinct individual with his own peculiar gifts, 
traits, qualities, and possibilities, with something dis- 
tinctly his own which should make him more or less 
different from everybody else. The schoolroom prob- 
lem is to discover, direct, and help him to develop that 
best essence, and not to destroy it by making the chil- 
dren more or less alike, by treating them collectively, 
and in thought bunching them as a whole. Such a 
course will fail to make the most of each child. A child 
so trained is a factory product, turned out by a standard- 
ized pattern, which may be all well and good, but is it 
what he might have been? Is it his best self? Each 
child has something fresh (perhaps not big, but his own) 
to give life, if we do not make him a plain machine in 
our factory, but aid him to offer it. How can we do 
this? We must discover his personality. By that I 
do not mean the manifestations of character such as 
overgrown faults, egotism, a domineering spirit, irre- 
sponsibility, etc., and we must be careful not to con- 
found a child’s overdeveloped faults with his great 
strength. The point is to look behind his great faults 
andseeif they are not unpleasant signs of great strength. 
Observation, study, and an earnest desire for each 
child’s best self must guide us. Is a child irresponsible, 
inattentive, careless, uninterested in the ordinary 
things about him? Then ask yourself the cause of these 
traits. You may even consider his laxness of mind 
stupidity, yet it is possible that this child is dominated 
by imagination (and imagination is the quality that 
will contribute most to his growth and usefulness). 
Is the child impulsive, impatient, of a violent temper? 
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Go beneath these surface symptons. This seemingly 
rude behavior may mean that the child has emotional 
strength (which is an invaluable asset in life when 
brought under the child’s control). Isa child contrary, 
obstinate, rebellious, habitually disobedient? This 
may mean initiative and an original independent mind. 
Such manifestations may be the result of the repression 
and improper handling of his particular personality. 

This particular phase of the schoolroom problem was 
brought to my mind by the recital of what was 
accomplished with one problem child. Each child is, 
and should be considered, a problem child; but some are 
more or less difficult to direct into their own, so make 
more decided types of what I term “the problem 
child.” 

The child of the incident to which I refer was irritable, 
though everything was done to please her, everything 
given, and every wish anticipated and granted; yet she 
pinched, kicked, and threw things. She did what 
pleased her and refused to do what didn’t, and seemed to 
be in a constant state of threatened explosion. She 
would tire of a plaything almost before it was in her 
hands, start one thing, leave it, go for the next, and so 
on, taking no continued pleasure in anything, and becom- 
ing more restless, irritated, and fretful. This case was 
solved by sending the child to live with some one else, 
some one who was no kinder, no more well-meaning, 
and no more interested in the child’s welfare, but one 
who chanced to believe in a cause behind symptons, a 
person in every child. This second person discovered 
an original, energetic, imaginative child with a keen 
desire to be self-dependent. The child had been men- 
tally locked up by the ever-ready watchfulness, the 
over-attentive care, the unintentional taking away of 
independence, which repressed the child’s true nature 
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to the extent of bringing out extreme naughtiness as 
signs of the eruption within, as the unrecognized 
self-reliant spirit was developing. 

Another child went from one classroom to another, 
listless, indifferent, and, as the teacher said, ‘“‘not all 
there.” At last one accepted him on a last trial before 
he was to be sent from the school. As usual he ap- 
peared negative and colorless until she discovered his 
real interest. Then, by the bond of sympathy or 
understanding thus established, she was able to make an 
appeal, so that he took an interest in all the lessons and 
in the life about him. 

Chancing to hear of these two incidents I became 
convinced that my secret theory of real teaching, and 
my belief in born directors of child development, were 
true enough to be formulated in words and expressed 
under this topic of the schoolroom ‘problem. We must 
train and discipline a child in the qualities and lines in 
which he is weak, for we do not want to make of him 
one who is strong and positive only in his talent or 
natural line; our primary business is to open up the way 
for the person within the child to grow to be himself. 
The first calls for collective drill, which is competitive, 
a necessary part of schoolroom routine, and can be done 
with the class as a whole. The second calls for the 
deeper kind of teaching or leading. It is individual 
work, personal, and pertains to the spirit of the child, 
the person within the child. 

Not every stupid child is a misjudged genius, nor 
every tantrum of an irritated child excusable, but the 
stupid-appearing child is a problem child for us to find 
the person within; and the continued and habitual 
inattentiveness in the lack-of-interest child is another 
type for us to study. Surely we have more reason than 
teachers of the hearing children to seek out the real 
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person behind this wall of silence; and we have better 
opportunity, for our classes are much smaller and more 
in every way like a family group. 

I have in mind many children I have taught whom I 
would consider for one reason or another as special 
types of the problem child. There was John, perfectly 
wooden until you learned that he knew more bugs, 
birds, and bees than were made; Helena, who appeared 
sullen and obstinate beyond endurance until reached; 
Walter, who believed teachers were put in his path for 
the sole purpose of being pestered and aggravated by 
himself; and Marie, whose tantrums are well known to 
everybody connected with the school. We must dis- 
cover the way to find the child and show him how to 
find himself. 

I do not believe we always consciously go about a 
definite plan to reach a child; but, with the desire at 
heart to reach the person, the true ‘‘teacher instinct’’ 
brings about the result, sometimes with, but often 
without, conscious effort. If we do not seem to 
reach the vital points without conscious effort it be- 
hooves us to put forth that effort and the solution will 


follow. 
MATIE E. WINSTON, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin State School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


A SPECIAL CLASS IN SUBJECTS OF PRACTICAL 
VALUE. 


Mr. Jones TO Mr. Smitu: “I have the best cow in 
the neighborhood; she gives three gallons of milk 
twice a day and no man’s money would buy her.” 
“But does that pail hold a gallon?” asked Mr. Smith. 
““Yes, they say it does,” replied Mr. Jones. ‘But not 
all of that is milk,” retorted Mr. Smith, and proceeded 
to prove his assertion by deducting the skim and taking 
the actual weight of the milk. “I don’t believe in 
your modern methods of dairying; my old bucket 
measure suits me best, say what you please,” rejoined 
Mr. Jones. 

The above anecdote may be a fabrication; it may be a 
reflection upon the yeomanry who are not so fortunate 
as to avail themselves of the most practical and most 
approved methods of agriculture; yet it may serve to 
illustrate how some of us cling to old and antiquated 
methods in all walks of life. In the teaching profession 
this is undoubtedly true. Thereis much that can never 
be of any practical value in text-books and the teacher 
should use discretion in the selection of what shall be 
studied. Fully seventy or eighty per cent. of all a pupil 
learns is forgotten after leaving school; and if we 
endeavor to cram a lot of history dates, events, Latin 
forms, or algebraic expressions into a pupil who has no 
likelihood of graduation, the time is little more than 
wasted. Every pupil having the ability to equip 
himself to pass the entrance examination should be 
encouraged to enter the college at Washington, D. C., 
but only about two per cent. are able to do this; for 
this reason what is taught in the state school should 
be what is most practical and useful to them in the 
outside world. 

(224) 
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It was once admitted to the writer by a collegian, a 
hearing man, that had he put all the time he had spent 
on foreign languages into the study of English, his educa- 
tion would have been more useful and practical. 
Admitting the correct mastery of English to be a task 
of Herculean proportions for the deaf, it is but right 
and proper that every facility be provided to enable 
them to acquire this golden strand of language—the key 
to all knowledge—leaving out all that is of no practical 
value in the outside world, and drilling them in the 
things that are useful and practical. 


Letter-Writing. 

Every pupil from the highest to the intermediate 
grades can write a social letter to parents or guardians 
in comparatively good English, so often are they drilled 
in this direction in school; yet how few can sit down and 
write a simple business letter! The salutations are all 
out of place, the complimentary close unbecoming, and 
the wording of the letter superfluous. Many of the 
deaf use the expressions of a social letter in writing a 
business letter, as “‘I am going to write a letter to you”’ 
in the introductory remarks. All evidences of intel- 
lectual weakness on the part of the letter-writer are 
readily taken into account by the unscrupulous in their 
readiness to defraud; hence the importance of correct 
business letter-writing. 

Perhaps we are not saying too much when we assert 
that not more than twenty or thirty per cent. of the 
pupils of a school for the deaf can take a newspaper, 
magazine, book, or other publication, and, without 
assistance, find the subscription price, the title or name 
of the publication, the address, etc., and write in an 
appropriate and concise manner a business letter for a 
year’s subscription to the same. This is all practical 
every-day work, yet how many finish the term of 
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instruction allowed by law and are able to handle sub- 
jects of a practical business nature only in a rude way! 

Again, let us give them a mail-order catalogue with 
instructions to write a simple business letter ordering 
something from it, giving the number of the article, the 
term applied to it, the page, etc. How few can do it 
in an acceptable way! but it is practical and, with a few 
forms as guides, pupils are soon able to order almost 
anything in a clear, concise, and correct manner. The 
following are specimens of pupils’ letters: 


LittLe Rock, Ark., Nov. 19, 1916. 
THe CoMMERCIAL APPEAL, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dear Sirs: Find $1.00 for which please send me the Weekly Commer- 
cial Appeal a year. 
Very truly, 
Damon CorNELIvs. 


(A CasH ORDER.) 
Litrte Rock, Arx., Nov. 24, 1916. 
Curcaco Mart Orper Co., 
Chicago, IU 
Dear Sirs: Enclosed find check for $4.00 for which please send me by 
Parcel Post 3 pairs of overalls, No. 38M96, on page 30; size W. 35, L. 33. 
Very truly yours, 
Dewey Coats. 


(A ORDER.) 
Litre Rock, May 7, 1916. 
Cuicaco Mai Orper Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
Dear Sirs: Please send me C. O. D. three pairs of overalls, No. 38M96, 
on page 30, size W. 35, L. 33. 
Very truly, 
Dewey Coats. 


(An ORDER ASKING FOR A BILL, AND PROMISING TO REMIT.) 


Lirrte Rock, Arx., Nov. 19, 1918. 
ParupsHom Co., 
Chicago, Iil. 
Dear Sirs: Please send me a Genuine Keosin Petticoat, on page 64, 
No. B12081; sizes 36 to 40, and send bill and I will remit. 
Yours truly, 


GOREE. 
Care of Deaf-MutejInst. 
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Pupils are also drilled in writing letters of invitation, 
applications for positions or situations, recommenda- 
tions, shopping language, language used in asking for 
3 employment, language used at a ticket office, at a hotel, 
' boarding-house, etc. The writer calls to memory an 
instance where a former pupil of a school was unable 
a to make his wants known at a grocery store when he 
made application for a small quantity of nutmegs. He 
knew the name of the article he wanted, but was unable 
to produce the proper English that would convey his 
wants. “I want 25 cents worth of nutmegs”’ would 
have been sufficient; and the same language, simple as 
it is, could be employed in purchasing countless num- 
bers of articles that the deaf must buy themselves as 
age advances. This young man, though not above 
the average in intellect, was a fair example of a few 
turned out by schools for the deaf below the normal 
standard. He knew a good lot about history dates, 
the Yang-tse-Kiang River, etc., when as a matter of 
fact something more practical for every-day life in the 
outside world would have been more beneficial. 


Business Forms. 


‘‘A First Book in Business Methods,” by William 
P. Teller, published by Rand, McNally & Co., for sale 
at Chicago or New York, is a valuable aid in the teach- 
ing of business forms. Receipts, due-bills, bank 
checks, drafts, notes, bills, invoices, accounts, wills, 
deeds, etc., are taught in this book, and are valuable 
for the deaf to know. Every boy and girl should know 
how to write a receipt, bank check, etc., and the impor- 
tance of demanding receipts when money is paid as 
evidence of indebtedness, and of preserving them, 
4 should be impressed upon all. Perhaps no commercial 
° paper is more used than the receipt, though its con- 
struction and purpose is simple. A receipt ‘‘in full of 
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all demands’ may discharge a whole debt; and before 
signing a receipt or other commercial paper for others 
the deaf must be taught to scrutinize it and, if in 
doubt, seek the counsel of some competent and trusted 
friend; for “‘ignorance of the law excuses no one.” 


The Savings Bank. 

The Arkansas School now has a regularly organized 
savings bank for the benefit of the pupils. Its board of 
trustees is composed of the superintendent, two teachers, 
and two of the pupils. It gives the pupils an inside 
view of the workings of an organized bank and they also 
learn to compute interest. It has a full set of rules, 
and deposits ranging from five cents up are accepted. 
Only slips are issued till deposits amount to fifty cents, 
when a pass-book is issued to the depositor. All 
deposits are placed in a city bank which pays the regular 
four per cent. rate of interest ‘on deposits up to and 
ranging over a dollar. As most of the school deposits 
are under the limit of a dollar, the cashier of the school 
bank has opened a single account with the city bank, 
and under this arrangement every cent deposited by 
the pupils draws interest if allowed to remain the 
required six months in the city bank. Each depositor 
is taught to fill out his own deposit slip and this familiar- 
izes all with the system of depositing money. With- 
drawal slips are also provided and any pupil can have 
the full amount of his deposit withdrawn at any time 
desired. 

The habit of saving will be worth far more to the 
pupils when they leave school than the money itself. 
The amount saved upon graduation will doubtless be a 
paltry sum, but “there is more in saving than there is in 
making,” and the deaf should know this. There are 
some pupils who squander much money for frivolities 
simply because they know no better; in time they 
develop a mania for spending money. The old adage, 
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‘“Wilful waste makes woeful want,” can not be too 
strongly impressed upon deaf pupils; for, in fact and in 
truth, many deaf persons live a life of extravagance 
during their early life while they are able to cope with 
the situation, living from hand to mouth without 
any thought of a competency in old age. They should 
be taught that there is no one who is either willing or 
able to take care of them in their old age; and that they 
must provide a home to be their own in their declining 
years. 

With the habit of economizing firmly established and 
with a small amount of capital to start on, there are 
pupils who will open shops of their own upon graduation 
and try to earn a livelihood independently of others. 
As it is now, not more than ten percent. of the graduates 
of the Arkansas School follow the trades they are 
taught in the school, simply because they have not the 
capital to equip a small shop of their own; and after 
falling back on the farm or something else and accumu- 
lating enough to equip such a shop, they are all out of 
practice and have not the time and the means at hand 
to bridge them over the chasm until they are able to 
establish themselves to meet the competition that is 
getting sharper and sharper in all lines of trade. We 
have known expert shoemakers from the ‘Arkansas 
School to work as attachés of other men’s shops for 
years, receiving nothing above the mere means of 
existence, when, had they conducted shops of their 
own, the money they made as employees in other men’s 
shops would have been a mere bagatelle in comparison 
to what they could have realized with a business of 
their own. Let us teach the deaf the importance of 
economizing and of living an independent life when 
they leave school. 

As an example of extravagance, the writer had 
occasion to meet a couple of the deaf not long ago, 
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apparently prosperous from outward appearances, but 
in fact living a happy-go-lucky life of extravagance. 
They were on their way to a moving-picture show; and 
when that show was over they invaded another and 
then another until every show in that town had been 
taken in that evening. This couple had good friends 
who were lavish in their admonitions about the future 
but it was all of no avail. It is needless to say that the 
“‘rainy day’”’ came sooner or later and the only alterna- 
tive was an appeal to others for aid. Most people are 
too proud to do this and the deaf should never be 
encouraged in this direction, for it fosters an inclination 
to become dependent and careless. They should nur- 
ture a spirit of usefulness, thrift, and economy, and the 
germ must be implanted within them in early life. 

Here are specimens of the pass-book, deposit slip, and 
withdrawal blank of the savings bank of the Arkansas 
Institute: 

Pass-Book. 
DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTE 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. 


In Account with 


5¢ is not what you earn, bat what you save, that Book must be presented when you depastt ae 
makes you independent withdraw money. 


Date Deposited | Withdrawn Balance Date Depesited | Withdrawn Balanes 


by 
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Withdrawal Blank. 


: 2 

Deposit Slip. «i é 

: a 

Deaf-Mute Institute Savings Dept. 
DEPOSITED BY A t No d 

: 

Little Rock, Ark 191-__ : 
ALL CHECKS AND DRAFTS ARE CREOITED SUBJECT TO PAYMENT 8 : 
=< 

DOLLARS | CENTS : 

Bank Notes. 
Gold - 
Ss 

Silver 
Checks ; 


Deaf-Mute Institute Savings Department 


Received of Deaf-Mute Institute Savings Department, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
In executing thie receipt tt te agreed that its amount shall he charged fo my savings account. 


Typewriting. 

Typewriting is a valuable aid. It teaches correct 
spelling, punctuation, capitalizing, paragraphing, etc., 
and helps pupils to remember the commercial forms 
they study. 
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Etiquette. 

A short treatise on Etiquette has been compiled 
from “The Etiquette of To-Day” by Edith B. Ordway 
(1913), and pupils, particularly the girls, take great 
interest in the lectures derived from it. Greetings, 
behavior in public, on a journey, at a hotel, and eti- 
quette for children are subjects covered. 

“The social conquests of history have not been con- 
fined to the possessors of beauty, for polished manners 
often give one great charm, though plainness and 
roughness be his lot.’ 


Bookkeeping. 


Bookkeeping is taught only to a limited extent, the 
object being to equip all with a knowledge of recording 
single-entry transactions in a suitable way. The num- 
ber of deaf-mutes doing clerical work as a means of 
earning a livelihood is small, and for this reason the 


rudiments of bookkeeping are taught for individual 
use only. However, to accommodate an exceptional 
few the Ellis tablet system of double-entry book- 
keeping is available, the teacher of the class having 
taken a regular college course covering bookkeeping, 
typewriting, commercial law, and business forms. 


Commercial Law. 


The more advanced pupils are given the regular 
commercial-college book, “‘ Practical Law,” by Burritt 
Hamilton, published by Ellis Publishing Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Leaflets have been printed 
in simplified language at the school printing office 
covering subjects in the book, for the benefit of those 
who find it too complicated to understand. The fol- 
lowing subjects are covered in the book: Property, 
Contracts, Principal and Agent, Partnership, The 
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Employment of Labor, Carriers, Sales of Real and Per- 
sonal Property, Landlord and Tenant, Banking, Com- 
mercial Paper, Negotiable Instruments, Loans, Credits, 
Collections, and Corporations. 

Here is a sample leaflet from the simplified course: 


Practicat Law. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW governs nations. 

NATIONAL LAW governs a nation. 

STATE LAWS govern a state. They are written or statute laws, 
and are called the “statutes.” 

MUNICIPAL (CITY) LAW governs cities. 

PRACTICAL LAW governs business affairs. 

When a law is in conflict with a supreme law or with the Constitution, 
it is said to be unconstitutional. 


Due Care and Negligence. 

In everything we must exercise “‘due care.’ 

The law allows damages to a person who is injured through the negli- 
gence or lack of due care of another. 

If a man is injured through his own negligence, he can not get damages. 

If a person neglects to draw heavy lines through the blank space not 
filled by printed or written words in a draft or check and a later holder 
changes the instrument to a higher amount, the negligent maker will be 
bound and be the loser. 


Property. 

REAL PROPERTY (real estate)—Farms, lots, houses, forests, lakes, 
minerals in the ground, crops in the field, etc. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY—Live stock, gathered crops, lumber, 
tools, goods, furniture of the house, wagons, buggies, watches, auto- 
mobiles, money, etc. 

When people wrongfully take our property, we had best get a lawyer 
to help us recover our property. 

If we allow another person to use our land for a road, or if we allow 
a fence to be built across our land for a period of twenty years uninter- 
rupted, the person can hold the land enclosed by the fence. 


Penmanship. 

As most of the recitations of the regular classrooms 
are written, the majority of the pupils write a plain, 
legible hand, but with a little practice in the muscular 
movement some of them bécome expert penmen. 


234 The Teaching of Beginners in England. 
Conclusion. 

Perhaps the one drawback with the special class is 
that it deducts from the time of pupils in the shops; 
but as only four half days each alternate month are 
devoted to the class by each pupil, the time is well 
spent; for pupils are not in school to turn out shop work, 
but to accumulate all useful information available, 
so that their education may be thorough and practical. 
Only pupils from the eighth grade up are admissible to 
the class, and five or six make an average class. 


W. H. LLOYD, 
Instructor in the Arkansas School, 
Tittle Rock, Arkansas. 


THE TEACHING OF BEGINNERS IN ENGLAND. 


THE writer was trained at the ‘‘College for Training 
Teachers of the Deaf’ at Ealing, London, founded about 
forty years ago by Mr. B. St. John Ackers and formerly 
directed by Mr. A. A. Kinsey. It was from Mr. Kinsey 
that I received my training. 

In that College, the students had charge of the pupils 
out of school hours, except from 4 to 5 P. M. daily, 
when lectures were given to the students. During 
school hours the students observed and took notes of 
lessons given by the principal and teachers. It was 
only after I had been at the College four months that 
I was asked to take a class, and that was under the 
supervision of the principal, and a class in the sixth 
grade. 

During the lecture hours, the students were taught 
the history of the education of the deaf, the mechanism 
of speech, the anatomy and physiology of the organs of 
articulation, respiration, circulation, hearing, and the 
nervous system, that they might know every nerve that 
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governs every muscle in each organ, should it be neces- 
sary to manipulate any when teaching the pupil to artic- 
ulate a given sound. 

The first thing we do when a child is brought to us 
as a pupil is to teach him to keep the air passages clear, 
to breathe properly through the nose with closed mouth, 
and to obey quickly. Breathing exercises are very 
essential. Weshow how along breath may be “‘ chopped 
up,” as it were, into short ones. Elementary drill 
movements, especially those that expand the chest, 
are helpful. 

The non-vocals are taught first, for if they were not, 
the pupils would not want to learn them, and it would 
be difficult for them to, without giving voice, after having 
learned to use the voice. We first make the sound; the 
pupil repeats it. We write it on the blackboard; the 
child copies it, and reads it off the board; thus lip- 
reading, speaking, writing, reading, and spelling are 
taught simultaneously. Having learned the mechanism 
of speech, we know the position of the tongue and 
lips that each element requires for its production; so 
we are in a position to show the child, if he has any 
difficulty in reproducing the elements. 

When all the non-vocals, h, wh, f, th, sh, s, p, t, ch, k, 
have been learned, we combine them, as sf, swh, pt, fs, 
etc. When this has been practised in every possible 
way, we begin the vowel sounds, teaching the first three 
Gd, 4, 00; when these are learned, we combine them, with 
the non-vocals, as, ha, ha, hoo, af, af, oof, fath, fath, footh, 
etc.,in as many waysaswecan. Ou,6,er,are then taught 
in the same way. When these are well-learned we give 
the short vowels, 00, tu, 6, d, é, t, and teach them in the 
same way. The long vowels, 7, 02, d,@,afollow. Artic- 
ulation drill is thus formed and is used with three or 
four combinations before every lesson given in language. 
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The rest of the consonants are next taught, first taking 
the vocal equivalents, as wh = w,f = v, th = TH, sh =zh, 
From 
these we go to the nasal sounds, m, n, ng, nh; then I, r, 
q, y. When all these have been learned in combination 
with the vowels, we teach the compound vowels, 
a’ as in jar, 0’ as in four, 00 as in wooer, ow’ as in flour, 
e’ as in ear, 0’ as in mower, 7’ as in fire, ov’ as in employer, 
u’ asin pure, iv’ asin pier, a’ as in player; so, we now have 
every sound in the English language taught. 

At first we keep the child at the blackboard about 
fifteen minutes, then let him have a little sense training, 
then copy in a book what he has had on the board, then 
some more sense training, and again at the board. 

During the development of articulation we confine 
ourselves to that entirely. We do not attempt to teach 
a word with meaning, except as a reward, and then we 
give a part of the child’s body, so that toe, or tooth, is the 
first word we teach the child usually. The child’s mind 
is not capable of doing more at this stage. 

The time spent in teaching articulation is usually 
from eight to eighteen months, according to the mental 
capabilities of the pupil. People differ in opinion as 
to the time and manner of teaching language. Some 
hurry language before articulation is complete; others 
say that a child should not be allowed to know the 
meaning of any word for at least three years. We think 
neither of these are right and take a middle course. 

As a beginning of language we teach the names of 
the letters of the alphabet, showing the capitals and 
small letters, both the written and printed forms. We 
teach it, so that we may spell a new word to the pupil, 
and because now is just as good a time as any to learn 
it, and the pupil must learn it to be able to use the 
dictionary or any catalogue of books. As soon as we 
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begin language we drop phonetics and write in proper 
English. Here we teach numbers from one to ten— 
the words and figures. 

After this we teach the names of the objects which 
are of most interest to the child, and we teach them 
without any article prefix, beginning with the parts of 
the body, as arm. We show several arms, or the child 
will connect the word only with the object we first 
show him. We do not teach many words, perhaps only 
adozen. The next step is the addition of the indefinite 
article, and before using the article we call the child’s 
attention to the arrangement of a before a consonant 
and an before a vowel. 

Now we take the interrogative form, ‘“‘ What is that?’ 
These words by themselves we could not explain to the 
child and we do not attempt todoso. We write it down 
and look to the child for an answer. If it is a quick 
child, he will probably answer ‘‘A book,” or whatever 
object we touch. So we write ‘‘a book,” a little way 
off from the question, then point to the words “‘ that is”’ 
and write them before ‘“‘a book.”” We point to many 
kinds of books, to let the child know that it is not only 
that particular object that is a book. We now have 
the form ‘‘ What is that? That is a book.” We apply 
this formula to the other objects the child knows, and 
soon he will give the correct formula in answer to the 
question ‘‘ What is that?” It is necessary to touch the 
object of which we are speaking when we say the word 
‘“‘that.”” When the pupil can do this to all the words 
he knows, we can add to his vocabulary the objects in 
the schoolroom, dining-room, and bedroom, ‘man,’ 
“woman,” ‘‘boy,” “girl,” which belong to a different 
class of things. Later we may point to the object when 
we say ‘“‘that” instead of touching it, but we must be 
careful that we point in the direction of the object we 
wish to speak about. 
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‘““Who is that?” As this applies to people, when we 
point, it must be at the face, for it is by that we distin- 
guish people. ‘‘Who” is new to the pupil, and so is 
the answer in completion. We first apply the form 
“Who is that?” to the child’s playmates. We must 
distinguish carefully between What and Who. Take 
them together in this way: ‘‘What is that? That 
isa boy.” ‘Whoisthat? That is William.” ‘What 
is William? William is a boy.” 

“Where?” Weask the question “ Where is a pencil?” 
making the child read it from our lips; we write it on 
the board; we look around in a questioning way, as if 
we were looking for something. We give the answer, 
pointing to the object, “‘There is a pencil.”” We apply 
this to many objects and in conjunction with ‘‘ What” 
and ‘‘ Who.” 

We then proceed to the plurals by simply adding s. 
We go back to the old lessons and do not let the pupil 
forget them in acquiring new. They are taught by the 
questions: ‘‘What is that? That is a book.” ‘“‘What 
are those? Those are books.” 

The Definite Article-—We must take an object of which 
there is only one in the room, as clock, floor, etc. 

Verbs.—We do not begin with the indicative mood 
in teaching verbs, but use the imperative form, giving 
simple and necessary commands, as ‘‘Stand up,” “‘Sit 
down,” “Come to me.” We make no attempt to 
explain the personal pronoun “me.’’ The child reads 
the sentence from our lips. We write it on the board 
and the child copies it. We make the child perform 
the action. We give other commands, ‘‘Shut,’’ ‘‘Open,”’ 
“Go,” “Give.” We must not give these commands 
only as school lessons, but must use them out of school 
and in school practically, as ‘ Bring me a book;”’ “‘Give 
me the chalk.” 
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Next we teach the common active verbs in the pro- 
gressive form, as ‘‘What am I doing?” pointing to 
myself at the word ‘‘I” and giving the answer myself. 
“You are sitting down,”’ making the child point to me 
at the word ‘‘you.”” We fix this in the child’s mind by 
many actions, “standing,” ‘‘ walking,” ‘‘reading,”’ etc. 
Care must be taken not to degenerate into pantomimic 
representations of action instead of the actions them- 
selves. This form is altered to ‘‘What are you doing?” 
The answer must be given. The pupil perhaps will be 
rather confused by being ‘“‘you”’ when spoken to, and 
‘“‘7”’ when answering, but the only way to make it clear 
is by practice and insisting on the child pointing when 
using the words ‘‘you” and “TI.” 

We pass to the other personal pronouns, ‘He,’ 
“She,” “It,” showing the pupil that “‘He”’ is applied 
to all boys and men, “She” to women and girls, and 
“It” to inanimate things. With the plural personal 
pronouns, the teacher must have a child near her or it 
would be no use saying ‘‘ What are they doing?” 

From this we go to the prepositions, ‘‘on,”’ ‘‘ at,” ‘‘in,”’ 
‘“‘of.”” We place something on the table and say ‘‘ What 
is on the table?” ‘‘The pointer is on the table.”” Then 
“Where is the pointer?” We now teach “where” in 
its true meaning. ‘Under”’ is rather difficult at first. 
If we put a book under the desk and ask the question, 
‘““Where is the book?” the child will probably answer 
“The book is on the floor,” which is true but not the 
answer we want, therefore we hold the book under the 
desk or chair when asking the question. ‘Over,’ “‘at,”’ 
“against,” “by,” “to,” “from,” are easily explained, 
as are most of the prepositions. In teaching these we 
use a statement, instead of a question. 

Past tense of the verb—A command is given and 
obeyed, then comes the question, “‘ What did you do?” 
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Personal pronouns may be worked in with the formula. 
As an interim lesson, the pupil may write a list of verbs 
in their present and past tenses. Up to and at this 
stage everything must be written as well as spoken and 
copied by the pupil after the lesson is over. 

Before the past perfect and future can be understood, 
the pupil must understand numbers, the clock, and the 
days of the week. We teach from ten, which has 
already been learned, to twenty; when that is learned, 
the pupil has practically learned to count, but we teach 
to one hundred, then stop. In teaching days we take 
the occupation of each hour of the day, as ‘‘ You got up 
at six o’clock,” ‘‘You had breakfast at half past six,”’ 
and soon. Tell the pupil that when he is up it is day, 
and when he is in bed it is night. Then come the days 
of the week. ‘‘Yesterday” and ‘‘ to-morrow” are taught. 
“Have” and “has” are now taught and with these 
“ves” and “no.” “Have you a thumb?” “Yes, I 
have a thumb?” etc. 

Adjectives.—We teach those adjectives that are most 
perceptible to the child. Bright colors will be sure to 
attract attention; so we teach the colors. ‘‘ What color 
is that? That isred,” ete. Adjectives of touch follow, 
as hot,” “cold,” “wet,” dry,” “‘heavy,” “light.” In 
teaching “‘hot’’ and ‘‘cold” we take also the intermediate 
state “‘warm.”’ In teaching ‘“‘heavy,” we take some- 
thing that is really heavy, and not only heavy by 
comparison. Adjectives of quantity we illustrate with 
beans, marbles, etc. 

Some, many, all, few, every one.—We must make the 
pupil understand that “few” and “many” do not apply 
to any definite number. 

Adjectives of quality, as “‘long,”’ “‘short,” ‘‘large,”’ 
small,” etc. These as well as adjectives of touch should 
be taught with their opposites. Then the comparison 
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of adjectives is taught. Adverbs of quality are taught 
first, because they are easier to explain. We give prac- 
tical examples, as ‘‘I am walking slowly,” etc. We take 
advantage of anything in nature, as ‘‘ The sun is shining 
brightly,” etc. After having illustrated these ourselves, 
we give the commands “ walk slowly,” “‘ walk fast,” etc. 

Adverbs of place and time are taught gradually as 
opportunity presents itself. 

Conjunctions.—These we cannot illustrate by actions. 
“And” is easily shown by a statement. ‘ But” is a 
little more difficult. We write a statement, ‘‘ Alice is 
a good girl,” then ‘‘Grace is not a good girl;” we insert 
“but” between the two statements and cross out “a 
good girl” in the second statement, so have “‘ Alice is a 
good girl but Grace is not.” ‘You are deaf but you are 
not dumb.”’ The other conjunctions are taught later 
when the pupil has a sufficient amount of language for 
us to explain by language. 

Either, neither, nor can be easily explained. Than 
can be taught by comparison. 

Who, What, Where, and Why are the best instruments 
with which to teach. 

We can introduce the various tradesmen at this point 
by the questions, ‘‘Who made your hat?” ‘Who cut 
your hair?” ‘‘ Who made the table?”’ etc. 

The tenses of the verbs—The present indicative has 
three forms, but the only one we trouble about at first 
is the progressive, ‘‘I am writing.” Past, ‘I wrote.” 
Perfect, ‘‘I have written on the slate.’ Question, 
‘““What haveI done?” The forms “was writing,” ‘‘had 
written’ we teach in connection with time. ‘To-day at 
ten o’clock I was writing,” etc. Future, “At eight 
o’clock we shall begin school.”” We must let the 
pupil note that for the first person singular and plural 
we say “‘shall.” “Will” in the first person denotes 
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determination, and ‘‘shall” in the second and third 
denotes authority. Future perfect, ‘‘At 7 o’clock we 
shall have had supper.” Then the question ‘‘ What 
shall we have done at 7 o’clock?”’ Imperative. We 
have already used this, but only in the second person; 
we now take the third, as “‘ Let him shut the door.” 

The Conditional “if”? has been taught among the ad- 
verbs. 

Potential—‘‘Can you write?” ‘You may sit down.” 
I need not go on further with the tenses. They will 
follow as opportunity presents itself. 

All this is not teaching grammar, but correct gram- 
matical construction, and it brings us to a time when 
the pupil has sufficient language to appreciate most 
ordinary things that are said to him. Then we begin 
subjects. 

Religious Instruction—We do not begin with the 
Bible teachings, but classify the nouns learned, the 
different flowers, trees, birds, people, heavenly bodies, 
elements, etc. We ask the pupil ‘‘ Who made the trees?” 
Perhaps he may say the gardener, for he might have 
seen him plant the seed. We tell him God made the 
trees, etc., and God made him. The reverence and 
love that the deaf child has for his teacher, who has 
taught him all he knows, is very great. What then 
must that be for the Great Being who has made all 
these things that his teacher cannot make! When we 
have reached this stage we have taught religion. We 
teach him simple prayers. We take him to church as 
a discipline and teach him to act reverently while there. 
He thinks the minister is a teacher teaching the people 
in church. 

Journal work is very essential. It is a good practice 
to let the pupil carry a note-book with him, to jot down 
anything particular he happens to see. 
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Letter writing is very good. 

History.—We must begin with the history of the child. 

Geography.—Begin with the schoolroom and go out- 
wards. 

Natural History.—Begin with domestic animals. 

Picture Lessons are very good. The great thing in 
teaching is simplicity. Do not take the child beyond 
his comprehension. The first question we ask is ‘‘ What 
is that?” ‘That isa picture,” is the answer. Then ask 
“What can you see in the picture?”’ Show the principal 
feature, the thing that strikes the eye. Do not jump 
from one point to another without a connecting link. 
When you find the pupil does not answer, it is either 
because he has not read from your lips correctly, or 
because he has not taken in the meaning of your 
question. 

We must take every opportunity of teaching the 
pupil something of life. Much can be done out of doors. 

This, then, is how I was taught to teach the deaf. 
Since that time slight changes have been made. Mr. 
Kinsey compiled and published his first book which 
took the ordinary pupil to the end of the second year. 
He was preparing a second book, but passed away be- 
fore it was complete. Since then Mr. A. J. Story has 
published two books, which are now used in the schools 
in England. 

Another method has been brought into use when 
teaching verbs. The teacher makes a statement, as 
“‘T will open the door;’”’ then performing the actions as 
she speaks, she says: ‘‘I stand up,” “‘I walk to the door,” 
“T put out my hand,” “I hold the handle,” ‘‘I turn the 
handle,” ‘‘The handle moves the latch,” ‘‘I pull the 
door,” “‘The door is open.” The pupil is taught the 
same, and when he is told to open the door, he uses the 
same statements when doing it. 
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I will now give a few “‘dos” and “‘don’ts” that were 
given me. 

Take easy words. 

When the pupil will not give voice, you give voice ons 
put the child’s hand on your throat. 

Always have the question written on the blackboard 
before the answer is given, to be sure that the question 
has been read correctly. 

You know the abilities of the child; do not go beyond 
them. 

Never let the child be alone for more than five 
minutes at a time. 

Credit the child with intelligence; do not, without 
the most ample evidence, attribute any want of success 
to his lack of brain power. It is more often lack of 
development than deficiency of mental equipment. 

Know each child, not simply as a member of a group, 
but as an individual. 

Speech is not the end of education for the deaf. It 
is but the means of expression—the means to an end. 
The end is to train the child to think, to enable him to 
appreciate things which surround him, and to develop 
the intelligence with which he is endowed. If the 
speech of the deaf is to be of any real value to the 
child, it must be, first, easy of production; second, 
intelligent to the listener; third, the intelligent expres- 
sion of the mind; and, fourth, a real pleasure to the 
child. If these conditions are not fulfilled, the child’s 
speech will not survive the compulsion of the school- 
room. 

Avoid exaggeration. It is the arch enemy of oral 
instruction. 

In speech allow no defect to escape your notice. By 
allowing its repetition you increase its hold on the child 
and thus decrease his chance of removing it. 
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Do not expect the child to be a good speaker within 
a given time. 

Do not allow difficulties to increase. Let a real inter- 
est characterize each lesson. 

In early lessons, keep your mouth as nearly as possible 
on a level with the eyes of the child. 

Train the child to ask questions. Arouse and stim- 
ulate anxiety to learn. 

Make the fullest use of the many circumstances which 
present themselves from day to day. 

SARAH CHAMPION, 


Instructor in the Utah School, 
Ogden, Utah. 


THE TEACHING OF BEGINNERS IN ENGLAND. 


Miss Sarah Champion’s article on the above subject 
is interesting in that it gives a somewhat detailed 
description of the methods practised at Ealing College 
some thirty years ago. Exception may properly be 
taken to the title of the article because it appears to 
suggest that the particular procedures outlined therein 
were generally followed in the schools of England at 
that time. This was not so. Most of the schools had 
then introduced oral methods into their work, and 
doubtless, in some ways, these may have resembled 
those practised at Ealing; but it is quite clear from 
records, as well as from one’s personal knowledge, that 
much variety, both in principle and detail, existed 
among the methods followed in the individual schools. 

Miss Champion’s statement, however, is valuable as 
affording a comparison between that which a training 
college some thirty years since considered to be the 
correct form of training for deaf beginners and that 
which the great body of professional opinion in England 
to-day deems most suitable. 
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Ealing College was founded in 1878 by the late Mr. 
B. St. John Ackers, whose work for the deaf of Great 
Britain was monumental. I entered the profession 
in 1887, so that my experience at the earlier end includes 
some personal observation of the methods described by 
Miss Champion and, at this later end, of current pro- 
cedures of teaching; while, in between, I have lived 
through, and shared in, all those movements and 
changes which connect these two extremes. 

It is only when such reminders of the past as those con- 
tained in Miss Champion’s article are clearly presented 
to the mind that one becomes really aware of the enor- 
mous extent of the advances that have taken place 
in the work even in a few short years. It is no over- 
statement to describe those that have ensued in the 
educational treatment of deaf beginners in England as 
remarkable; but, as one thinks of the forces that 
prompted them, the wonder grows less, for the newer 
order was scientifically inevitable. 

In order to appreciate the many directions of progress 
and the forces that compelled them, it is necessary to 
note clearly the growth of the tendency in favor of the 
earlier education of the deaf. The Conference of 
Milan, in 1880, declared that the best age at which to 
commence instruction was eight years, and to a great 
extent, if not as a rule, this was the age at which 
children were received into schools. In some schools 
an even later age was favored. The conflict between 
ideals and conditions manifested itself as time went on. 
The oral method promised greater normality for the 
deaf, a closer approximation to the normal in thought, 
expression, and attainments than the method it sought 
to supplant: and yet all the time the late entry of 
children into school was preventing its attainment. 
The age of entry had therefore to be lowered. The 
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Act of 1893 reduced it to seven years; but soon after 
a further lowering, to the age of five, was demanded. 
A resolution to this effect, proposed at the Norwich 
Conference in 1905, was carried, and subsequently 
evoked the greatest controversy of modern times among 
British teachers of the deaf. But the truth of the 
demand, which only meant that the deaf child should 
have an educational opportunity as nearly as possible 
equal and similar to that given to the hearing child— 
that he should enjoy an intellectual infancy, as nearly 
as conditions allow, concurrently with his physical 
infancy—could not be silenced; and deaf children are 
now frequently taken into school at the age of five. 
Some of those who in 1905 opposed the movement are 
now among its most convinced advocates. And, 
further, ‘‘baby schools” exist at Doncaster and Man- 
chester and there are ‘‘ baby classes’’ in the day-schools. 

This movement toward a more natural starting point 
in the training of the deaf inevitably led to a re-exam- 
ination of teaching methods. A study of Miss Cham- 
pion’s account of those followed at Ealing, in relation to 
their application to a young deaf child of five, will show 
at once that a revaluation of educational methods and 
procedures could not have been avoided under the 
newer conditions that were forcing themselves into 
realization. The reduction of the size of classes from 
sixteen or twenty to ten pupils, indirectly made com- 
pulsory by the Act of 1893, prompted also in the same 
direction. Slowly, but surely, that inevitable revalua- 
tion took place and is still in progress. It may be 
hoped, for the sake of the deaf child, that it will never 
be completed. 

As I understand it, the promise of the oral method 
was the greater ‘‘naturalness” of the deaf. The deaf 
child is far more natural at three than he is at eight or 
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nine. Hence, for the full success of the oral method, 
experience has shown that the earlier he is brought into 
living touch through his surroundings, through speech, 
the better. This linking up of the young child with 
his environment, even if only to a comparatively small 
extent, yet sufficiently to prevent the absolute intellectual 
wastage of infancy, was quite impossible under the 
extremely formal and mechanical procedures described 
by Miss Champion. 

A reconsideration of the development of speech in the 
deaf was first imperative. In this, the predominant 
requirement was that it should fulfil its psychical func- 
tions as well as conform to its physiological essentials. 
This was distinctly not so in the earlier method. Miss 
Champion says: ‘‘ During the development of articu- 
lation we confine ourselves to that entirely. We do not 
attempt to teach a word with meaning, except as a 
reward, and then we give a part of the body, so that 
toe, or tooth, is the first word we teach the child usually. 
The child’s mind is not capable of doing more at this 
stage.” What food for the inquiring mind! ‘Toe,’ 
or ‘‘tooth!’ No school in England would, for a 
moment, accept such a procedure to-day; and the Train- 
ing College at Fitzroy Square, London, with which 
Ealing College is now amalgamated, under Mr. G. 8. 
Haycock at its head, to-day stands among the foremost 
exponents of the newer and truer order. 

The differences between present and past conceptions 
of the deaf child are fundamental. Thirty years since, 
as Miss Champion shows, it was thought that the mind 
of the child would be strained to the breaking point if he 
understood anything beyond the meaning of an occa- 
sional word. An intelligible word was a ‘‘reward.” 
Nowadays it is believed that he should do nothing he 
does not understand. The intelligible word is his 
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need. It is the difference between unnatural limitation 
and natural expansion. In earlier days speech was 
evidently more or less of an accomplishment (as its 
critics have often asserted), for a time supervening 
on nothing; nowadays it is something to be used in 
intellectual life. Earlier methods came from outside 
the child and were therefore not, in the true sense, 
educational: to-day they come from the child himself. 
The child now leads. He has come into his own. 
Teachers acknowledge his latent power and seek to 
develop it as he indicates. Some of us, who in the days 
of our novitiate, had to teach on lines only remotely 
comparable to those outlined by Miss Champion, have 
no wonder at the opposition then shown towards oral 
methods. They invited it, deserved it, and fortunately 
got it; and perhaps the fact that they met with it has 
had something to do with the great advances that have 
since been made. 

Modern teachers claim that speech can be developed 
only by its use. Its use necessarily involves its mus- 
cular production but it further demands that it should 
have meaning, for speech is as sounding brass without 
it. Itisa dead thing, as Miss Champion demonstrates 
it to have been in beginners in her Ealing days. This 
is the radical difference between early and modern 
methods of teaching speech, and many things grow out 
of this distinction. Just as in the normal child, heard 
speech precedes his own effort to speak, the deaf child 
must receive speech impressions (speech-reading) before 
he can intelligently give forth its expression (speech). 
From the psychic point of view it can not be otherwise, 
for the mind can not intelligently give forth words it has 
not previously received. The child only reproduces 
the language of the race and does not originate it, 
and language is the expression of thought. Hence, in 
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most schools, the child is suitably spoken to from his 
earliest days in them; and it is no uncommon thing 
to find young children understanding from the lips 
language which they can neither produce in speech, 
nor recognize or form in writing. This is live work. 
It has meaning; and whether it can at the time be 
spoken or written by the child, or not, it 7s language, 
for it fulfils its psychic purposes. 

Such a procedure at once precludes the possibility 
of teaching speech-reading from the study and subse- 
quent piecing together of the speech elements into 
words—the analytical method. The attempt to lip- 
read words and simple sentences as wholes, or syn- 
thetically, therefore has largely supplanted the earlier 
method. Such procedures are far more natural than 
analytical methods, for they enforce the proper aspect 
of the art, namely, the appreciation of meaning, infi- 
nitely more effectually than can be done by the attempt 
to observe each individual element of the utterance 
and then concoct them into meaning. The separate 
treatment of sounds may at times be necessary and 
can then be given; but the main reliance is placed upon 
synthetic speech-reading. 

From this it is evident that speech must be developed 
upon similar lines and in most schools this is done. 
Miss Champion’s outline of the methods adopted at 
Ealing are very interesting; but, in every regard, those 
she has described and those generally adopted in 
England to-day are as far apart as the poles, both in 
conception and in execution. The earlier methods 
studiously planned that speech should have no meaning 
to the child for a period of from eight to eighteen 
months (‘‘the articulation period’’) during which time 
he must often have felt himself ‘‘bursting’”’ to express 
his little thoughts. Modern methods proceed differ- 
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ently. Everything must have a meaning: and that 
which has none is eliminated as wasteful of the teacher’s 
and the child’s time. For instance, in most schools 
not a moment would now be wasted in teaching such 
useless forms as “faith,” ‘‘footh,”’ “‘swh” (is there such 
a combination in English?), etc. There are live words 
available in plenty for the exercise of any sounds requir- 
ing exercise. Modern teachers would feel extremely 
sorry for the child and for themselves if they spent their 
hours in such fruitless, or worse than fruitless, work. 

Diacritic markings have practically become anach- 
ronisms. I have seen them only in one school 
within the last ten years. They are quite unnecessary, 
and are extremely wasteful of time and effort in that 
their use involves practically two forms of written 
language, one of which has, as Miss Champion says, 
to be discarded later. It is not easy to unlearn. The 
written characters of speech used in the schools now 
mainly conform to ordinary spelling, and the advantage 
is obvious. 

The order of developing the elements of speech, as 
given by Miss Champion, is, almost certainly, not fol- 
lowed anywhere in England to-day. Although speech 
in the first case is, as a rule, developed synthetically, 
definite systematic attention (a sort of “‘following-up’’) 
is given to each sound. The order of sounds in this fol- 
lowing-up process is generally, in consonants, from 
front to back, and in vowels from open to close. But 
in this the particular sound under review at the time is 
associated with other sounds, as in words, thus: the 
short A; a hat, a bat, a mat, etc. (The proper develop- 
ment of the short vowels is practically impossible 
except in this way). The watertight compartments of 
teaching the elements of speech, 1, non-vocals; 2, three 
long vowels; 3, three more vowels; 4, the short vowels; 
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5, the long vowels; 6, the vocal consonants; 7, the nasals; 
8, the compound vowels; as stated by Miss Champion, 
are possibly never made to-day. Miss Champion says 
that unless the non-vocals are first taught ‘the pupils 
would not want to learn them.” No teacher to-day 
has such a fear. The child will learn that which inter- 
ests him. 

A consideration of the advances made in the develop- 
ment of language shows correspondingly wide varia- 
tions between the older and the newer methods. It is 
perhaps best to describe these changes as those of 
principle. The whole conception of language teaching 
has altered because of the better knowledge of the deaf 
child. The little child has taught us. It is now re- 
garded as essential that, through language, the child 
should accept and express meaning as early in life as 
possible. It has been shown that in its spoken form 
language is now very early used; and no limitation, 
either of word or form, beyond that which is obviously 
incomprehensible to the child at the time, is imposed. 
In the systematic lessons, which are always given, words 
and sentences already met with in their spoken forms 
are grouped together for exercise in order to cultivate 
a knowledge of their classifications and constructions. 
In oral schools we never see language commenced nowa- 
days by ‘“‘teaching the letters of the alphabet.”’ Hear- 
ing children never begin it in this way. In every direc- 
tion present-day methods differ from those described 
by Miss Champion; the noun and the ‘“‘article prefix’ 
are taught together. We do not now think that to 
teach the singular form of the noun a child should be 
shown ‘several’ objects. He is shown one; and the 
natural exercise of the faculty of association of ideas 
should at least enable him to apply the name to other 
similar things, and to differentiate between one and a 
number. 
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Miss Champion’s article goes beyond its title in the 
outline it gives of language teaching. Those who arrive 
at the “future perfect” are certainly not beginners. 
When the whole conception underlying present methods 
of teaching language differ so completely from that 
which inspired the Ealing scheme, it is very difficult 
to refer to details and it were an endless task to do so. 
What strikes one in the comparison is that formerly the 
child was given no credit for intelligence. All was cut 
and dried for him. His mental needs were apparently 
fixed beforehand for him from outside himself and 
he had no voice in the matter. If education means 
self-effort and self-realization on the part of the child, 
the teacher assisting, there is no doubt that current 
methods are infinitely truer than those described in Miss 
Champion’s article. 

Probably the ordinary teacher of the deaf in England 
to-day, on reading what was done a comparatively few 
years since in teaching young children, would be im- 
pressed, as I am, with the fact that the teacher largely 
made the difficulties of the child. Many things may be 
wrong in the instruction of children in English schools 
to-day: but this is not one of them. Some may feel that 
it was a wonder that the child, so taught, ever acquired 
a serviceable speech, or anything that could be called 
fluency of expression in language. Nothing compar- 
able to that described by Miss Champion exists in any 
British school to-day. The education of the deaf child 
is now recognized to be not as easy a thing as a mere 
formal process, but as a growth, the germ of which is 
within the child himself. This is the vital difference 
between to-day and the past referred to by Miss 
Champion: and I am grateful to the editor of the Annals 
for permitting me to write these lines in the endeavor 
to prevent anyone in the great American continent from 
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thinking that such unscientific procedures of teaching 
as the article indicates are, in any degree, current to-day 
in the schools of England. 

Fairness demands a further word. Mr. A. Kinsey 
unfortunately passed away ten years after assuming 
the principalship of Ealing College, namely, in 1888. 
The great tendencies towards the more natural training 
of the deaf, which impelled the progress of the last 
decade or so, had at that time barely set in. The link- 
ing up of the education of the deaf with the training 
of other types of the nation’s young in 1893 was the 
greatest impetus the work has ever received in this 
country. Mr. Kinsey served the deaf in days when oral 
methods were new and little known, when neither their 
physiological nor their psychological essentials were 
properly appreciated. He lived at the early beginning 
of the renaissance of our work in Great Britain, but 
history will express gratitude to his memory for his 
attempt to classify the elements of speech and language 
development into something like order. That the 
twenty-eight years which have ensued since his death 
should have brought about vast advances both in the 
principles and procedures of the work of educating the 
deaf is natural; and, certainly, those advances have been 
the greater because of the pioneer work he did in days 
when such work was of paramount importance. As 
I have said before, Ealing College, associated with the 
Fitzroy-Square College, is now in the van of the newer 
régime; and, had Mr. Kinsey’s valuable life been 
spared to this time, he would certainly have been 
among the most advanced exponents of the newer order. 
This belief is strengthened by the fact that the founder 
of Ealing College, the late B. St. John Ackers, who died 
last year, interested himself in and supported all these 
modern movements, whether concerned with conditions, 
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organization, or teaching, that have taken place within 
the last thirty years. The one saw the fulfilment of his 
work and rejoiced; the other was not permitted to take 
even a distant view of the promised land towards which 
he pressed. The writer speaks the more confidently, 
because Mrs. Kinsey, who for some years after the 
death of her husband was in charge of Ealing College, 
is at the present time associated with the administra- 
tion of the Joint Examination Board for Teachers of the 
Deaf, whose syllabus of examination includes the study 
of all the modern methods of teaching the deaf; and is 
therefore foremost in propagating the higher ideals of 
educating such children. 


ARTHUR J. STORY, 
Headmaster of the School for Deaf and Blind, 
Stoke-on-Trent, England. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLROOM 
WORK.* 


I. The Exposition of Lessons. 


ALL roads lead to Rome, says the wisdom of nations. 
This is an exaggeration, or at least space and time are 
rated toocheaply. If, starting from Genoa, we go west- 
ward, we shall finally, it is true, arrive at the eternal city, 
but it will be at the end of several weeks and after having 
circled the globe; while, if we had gone eastward, we 
could have reached our goal, which was quite near, in a 
few hours. In reality, of all the possible itineraries for 
proceeding from one point on the earth to another, there 
is one, and one only, which is at once the shortest and 
the quickest. 

Applied to teaching, the old proverb contains the same 
mixture of truth and error. In teaching also we can con- 


*Translated, by permission, from the Revue Générale de l’ Enseigne- 
ment des Sourds-Muets for November, 1915, vol. xvii, no. 2, pages 25-31. 
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ceive of various ways of proceeding in order to reach the 
goal. But there is one way, and only one, which leads 
thither with the minimum of effort and time or which 
produces the maximum of results. 

The trouble is that this way is hard to find. All 
conscientious teachers are seeking it, and if they are 
not entirely satisfied with themselves it is because they 
are never sure of having attained, in the organization and 
practice of their instruction, to the perfection at which 
they aim with a constant, praiseworthy, and fruitful 
endeavor. When they consider the results for which 
they must strive in the instruction of the deaf, such 
teachers avoid the manifestation of an excessive 
optimism; they are too well aware of the extent of 
the difficulties to be overcome. But they are equally 
careful not to show an exaggerated pessimism; they 
know too well the resources of a sound pedagogy. 

Pursuing in vain absolute perfection, these teachers 
attain at least a relative perfection, and it might be very 
useful to indicate the ways and means which have led 
them to it. But it would be an ungrateful and difficult 
task. Ungrateful, because to undertake it would expose 
one to the charge of lack of modesty; perfection, even 
relative perfection, is not lightly to be claimed nor 
readily to be granted. And how far from easy it is 
to state precisely in what the mode of instruction which 
one supposes to be the best consists! Its value depends 
upon so many different conditions, so many minute 
details! The action of the teacher upon the pupils is 
exerted constantly; it affects their conception, assimila- 
tion, and expression of ideas; it depends upon the vigi- 
lance with which the instructor is careful, not only 
not to waste a minute, but always to use his time so as 
to make it produce the best results. Many a detail which, 
in actual practice, shows itself to have an indisputable 
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value, seems insignificant when it is reduced to the 
state of advice formulated in writing. And to under- 
stand the difficulty which one finds in endeavoring to 
describe a certain manner of teaching, it suffices to try 
to place upon paper the precise description of a com- 
plex action, such as a certain dance. 

Now the difficulty of describing a complex action is 
nothing in comparison with the difficulty that is en- 
countered in trying to reproduce that action from a 
description that is read; let one try to learn to dance 
with no other teacher than a manual! 

Accordingly it may be affirmed that in the matter of 
pedagogy there are a host of ideas that must be shown 
rather than spoken. To complete the preparation of 
young teachers, or to improve, in certain respects, the 
methods of actual teachers, it is indispensable to give 
instruction in their presence, commenting as one pro- 
ceeds upon the measures taken to achieve the result 
aimed at. 

There are, however, some general indications, easy 
to formulate and interpret, frequently misunderstood, 
and of the first importance. They relate to all the 
subjects of our programmes and all the exercises 
assigned. We will confine ourselves to examining the 
exposition and recitation of lessons and the preparation, 
construction, and correction of exercises in the teaching 
of language. 

In our course in language the presentation of knowl- 
edge new to the pupils, the exposition of lessons—to 
use an improper term but one in general use—must be 
carried on in such a way as to combine collective 
instruction and individual instruction, to bring into 
play the perception of things and facts at the same time 
as the perception of words, and to give the pupil an 
active part in the work. Let us examine these several 
points. 
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The teaching of language may and should be col- 
lective. In a well-organized school for the deaf the 
classes number from ten to twelve pupils. There is noth- 
ing to prevent them from all observing at the same time 
the actions performed by the teacher, the objects that 
he shows, or the pictures that he places under their 
eyes. There is nothing, moreover, to hinder these 
children from reading upon the lips, in concert, the 
proposition stated, the command given, the question 
asked, or the recommendation made. There is no 
obstacle to their reading simultaneously upon the 
blackboard the proposition, the command, the ques- 
tion, or the recommendation, which are written there 
after having been uttered orally. And this reading 
may be done aloud and in concert, since the reader runs 
no risk of disturbing his neighbor, whose deafness, in this 
case at least, is an advantage rather than a disadvantage 
to him. 

Now do not the observation of facts and things, the 
reading on the lips, the reading on the blackboard, and 
the pronunciation of the words that express them, 
constitute the essential elements of the presentation of 
language, the exposition of a language lesson? By 
presenting them to ten or twelve pupils at once we 
multiply by ten or twelve the time during which the 
teacher is acting upon the mind of the pupil and is 
impregnating it. That is certainly something. 

Only one little condition is essential; that is to obtain 
throughout the whole exercise, on the part of each of the 
children addressed, that attitude at once physical and 
mental which is called attention. In the first place the 
pupil’s glance must obediently follow the direction 
indicated by the teacher, going from the objects to the 
mouth which is speaking, then to the blackboard, then 
back to the objects, pursuing incessantly the alterna- 
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tion indicated. It is important, moreover, that the 
glance thus directed should be active and should govern 
all the intellectual activity of the child. Taine has 
compared consciousness to a miniature theatre upon 
whose stage appear lilliputian personages—our ideas. 
Now it is attention that raises the curtain and kindles 
the footlights; as soon as attention fails the curtain 
falls and the footlights are extinguished. The teacher 
then struggles in vain; the personages whom he would 
summon upon the stage of the little theatre which each 
of his pupils bears within himself remain deaf to his 
solicitations. 

That is a great obstacle, for it is very difficult to hold 
the constant attention of a group of ten or twelve chil- 
dren during the whole duration of an exercise. But 
though it is difficult, it is not impossible, and an educa- 
tor worthy of the name has more than one string to his 
bow to accomplish it. There is, first, the intrinsic 
interest presented by the ideas taught, which may arouse 
the spontaneous attention of the pupils. Detached, 
disconnected sentences, presented by the teacher 
merely from his desire to make the meaning of a word 
understood—‘“‘examples,”’ as they are called—are very 
uninteresting and are adapted rather to repel than to 
captivate a youthful mind. To propose toa child, as an 
end, to learn the meaning of a list of nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, or prepositions, is to open before him per- 
spectives that have little in common with his intel- 
lectual needs and his natural tendencies. We shall 
have a better chance to interest him by proposing 
to him, as an end, the observation and expression of a 
scene of domestic or social life, for then the exercise 
will assume in his eyes a character of practical utility; 
it will utilize the association of ideas created in his 
mind by the action he has performed or the scenes he 
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has witnessed; it will draw its material from his own 
experiences. In other words, one can facilitate the 
awakening of the attention merely by the manner of 
choosing the subject of the lesson. 

Voluntary attention can be aroused, according to 
Ribot’s happy formula, by imparting an artificial 
interest to things that do not offer a natural interest. 
Here the teacher can give free rein to his personal 
qualities, exercising his ingenuity to stimulate the 
curiosity of the children, keep them in good humor, and 
arouse among them a salutary emulation by a shrewd 
and timely distribution of praise and blame, rewards 
and punishments. Let him set the example himself of a 
constant and orderly activity; let him be really inter- 
ested in his work; let him be the first to show cheer- 
fulness and enthusiasm; in that way he will electrify 
his little world, keep it in a constant state of activity, 
and perform the office of a real trainer of youthful 
intelligence. Pedagogy, in large part at least, is an 
art; that has often been said and it can not be too often 
repeated. It belongs to every one of us to escape the 
work of the craftsman and rise to that of the artist. 
We shall succeed in doing so if we make the necessary 
effort to acquire a profound knowledge of the subject 
to be taught and of the child whom we have to teach, 
and if we do not fail to prepare every one of our lessons 
with the greatest care. 


But at the same time that the exposition of a lesson 
must be collective, it must leave a broad place to indi- 
vidual instruction. The teacher’s first care must. be to 
ascertain positively whether he is or is not followed by 
his miniature audience—if one may use this term in 
speaking of deaf children. Let his glance be quick to 
detect the least lack of attention and he will be able, by 
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questions suitably addressed, to emphasize this lack 
and make it cease. Even with attentive pupils the 
teacher must take the desired precautions to assure 
himself that he is understood. To have the word or 
sentence repeated that he has just spoken or written, 
to question, to give an appropriate command, address- 
ing the child of whom he is not sure, are the simplest 
means of accomplishing this result. The control thus 
exercised aims simultaneously at the comprehension 
of ideas, lip-reading, and the pronunciation of words. 
It has the effect constantly to combine individual and 
collective instruction. 


The exposition of the lesson, moreover, must always 
be intuitive. For all children a too exclusively verbal 
instruction is uninteresting and is in danger of remaining 
barren of results. It requires adult minds, having long 
experience in the handling of ideas, to enjoy listening 
to a discourse. It is only as the result of a repeated 
association of things and facts that words acquire their 
power of significance. How can little deaf children 
follow with interest and profit verbal statements in 
which the teacher aims to explain new words merely 
by the aid of words already known? Let us then 
make the things themselves speak; let us show the 
objects whose names and properties we are teaching, 
and have them handled; in their absence, let us place 
under the eyes of the children pictures that will recall 
to them the remembrance of former observations. 
Let us make the facts speak; let us execute or have 
executed the actions which we wish to have named; 
if we can not do that, let us simulate them or have them 
simulated, or show drawings that will recall the memory 
of observations already made. In giving this advice 
we do not claim that we are saying anything new, but 
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we are persuaded that the cautions we are repeating 
are too often neglected in practice. To be wholly 
good the exposition of every lesson requires appropriate 
material. Teachers too often think that they may 
dispense with this indispensable material; the disastrous 
result is that the pupil is made to work upon words 
instead of facts. Because these words awaken in the 
teacher’s mind the ideas that they express, he imagines 
that they exercise the same power upon the pupil’s 
mind. That is to suppose that the result we are pur- 
suing is already attained. In fact its attainment 
imperatively demands that the words and things should 
be presented together, and that this presentation 
should be repeated under various forms. Our teaching 
must be constantly intuitive, objective; everybody is 
agreed on this formula; why do we so easily forget that 
it remains a vain assemblage of words every time that 
it does not lead to an appeal to observations made 


directly upon objects or an appeal to former observa- 
tions by means of drawing? 


Finally, in the exposition of a lesson an active part 
must be assigned to the pupil. It has often been 
affirmed—J. J. Valade-Gabel affirmed it insistently— 
that the child needs action; that his mind attains its 
maximum of activity when he is acting physically. 
Let us then not leave him seated on his bench, with his 
arms crossed, during the exposition of the lesson. Let 
us call him near us; when we have shown and named a 
thing, let us ask him to show and name it in his turn; 
when we have executed or simulated or named 
an action, let us require him to execute or simulate or 
name it himself; when we have asked a question and 
it has been answered, let us invite a child to ask it of a 
companion who will answer it again. This combination 
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of observation, action, lip-reading, reading on the black- 
board, and speech, gives life to the work, maintains 
intellectual activity in all the pupils, makes the teaching 
vivid, interesting, and fruitful. As physical passivity 
induces intellectual passivity, so bodily activity arouses 
and maintains mental activity. And while all solici- 
tation glides over a passive brain without leaving any 
impression upon it, an active brain gathers and asso- 
ciates all the objective or verbal impressions which 
objects and words arouse. At best, a passive brain 
gathers slight and fieeting impressions, while an active 
brain feels vivid and durable impressions. 

To sum up, for the exposition of a language lesson to 
deaf children, the teacher who desires to obtain the 
maximum of possible results groups his pupils in a 
semicircle before him; he places himself near the black- 
board; he has within reach of his hand the objects or the 
pictures representing the things of which he is going to 
speak; everybody is standing; the teacher draws the 
attention of all upon a thing or a fact, makes sure that 
everybody is observing, and if that is not the case 
arouses the indolent; then he states the proposition 
expressing the fact observed; everybody reads it upon 
his lips, and the child who seems not to read well receives 
his personal attention; the proposition is written on the 
blackboard, then read aloud in concert, the teacher 
indicating with his hand the rhythm and accentuation 
of each member of the sentence, and representing, 
if necessary, by the aid of graphic signs the running 
together of words to be made or avoided, the tonic 
accent, the pauses, the inspirations. This reading 
is repeated several times collectively, then individually 
by the pupils who seem to find some difficulty or commit 
some error. After having thus gone from things to 
words, the teacher returns from words to things, asking 
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now one pupil and now another to show the object, to 
recall the action, the quality, or the circumstance which 
has just been set forth. 

When we hear the expression ‘‘exposition of a 
lesson,” we are apt to picture to ourselves an instructor 
at his desk discoursing before an attentive, motionless, 
silent, and meditative audience. In schools for the 
deaf a good exposition, since exposition there is, pre- 
sents quite different characteristics: the observation 
and manipulation of a suitable material, teacher and 
pupils standing, acting and reacting closely upon one 
another, individual instruction intervening constantly 
in the collective instruction, action, movement, noise. 
The teacher does not discourse, but takes each of his 
pupils by the hand, places him in the desired conditions 
to bring him to conceive certain ideas, to associate with 
them the proper terms and forms, which are presented 
to him successively under the phenomena of labial 
pictures, written words, and spoken words; in short, 
he acts upon each and all in such a way that these ideas, 
terms, and words are inscribed in these youthful brains. 
To sum up, in the exposition of a lesson, the judicious 
teacher of the deaf acts more than he speaks. 


B. THOLLON, 
Instructor and Inspector of Studies 
in the National Institution, 
Paris, France. 
BE CONTINUED.] 


A CLASS TEST WITH DEAF CHILDREN.* 


Tue collection of norms for various ages for certain 
class tests by Pyle in his ‘Examination of School 
Children” is proving valuable for comparative purposes 
with other groups of children. The writers have given 


*Reprinted, by permission, from the Journal of Educational Psychology 
for December, 1915, pages 591-600. 
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the Digit Symbol Test as a class test to 325 pupils in a 
school for the deaf,* and they have used Pyle’s norms 
as a basis for comparison. This test is primarily a 
performance test in as much as it does not depend 
upon language, and therefore we feel that the results 
are directly comparable with those of hearing children. 
The question of language, which is such a stumbling- 
block to the deaf, does not here enter into account. 

Pyle’s procedure in giving this test is to read out the 
following directions to the class: ‘‘In the circles at the 
top of the sheet before you are written the nine digits 
and nine symbols which are to be written in the blank 
squares below for the digits to which they correspond. 
Work as fast as you can and try to fill as many of the 
squares as possible without making mistakes.” 

We felt that if these directions were written upon the 
board many of the deaf children would not compre- 
hend what was wanted because of their difficulty in 
comprehending language, and so we adopted another 
method. This consisted of drawing on the blackboard 
the nine circles with the digits and symbols as they 
appear on the test sheet. Then samples of two rows 
of digits were written below the circles. We went 
through the process of filling in the first blank. Then 
a child was called to the board and shown how to do it. 
By this time many of the class understood what was 
wanted. We next picked out any who seemed not 
to understand this procedure. In some of the lower 
grades as many as half the class had their turn at the 
board until they understood the directions. Then the 


*The writers wish here to acknowledge the kindness and courtesy 
extended to them by Mr. J. W. Jones, Superirtendent of the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf. The substance of this paper was presented to the 
Committee on Efficiency of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf at the meeting held in 
Columbus, April 13, 1915. 
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class was asked if every one understood. If so, the 
sample was erased and the test sheets passed around. 
The examiner held up the sheet and pointed out the 
circles, the digits, and the blanks, so that the pupils 
knew what they were to do. The pupils were then 
required to hold their pencils in the air and at a signal 
they all started to work. Often some were urged to 
continue working when their attention seemed to 
wander. Eight minutes were allowed in grades below 
the first intermediate, and five minutes for the higher 
classes. We feel that the conditions governing the 
test were fair to the pupils. The advantage was 
certainly on the side of the deaf child as compared with 
the way in which the test has been given to the hearing 
child. 

We gave the test to all the classes in the school, with 
the exception of one second primary class and all 
classes below that. We felt that it would be useless to 
attempt the test with these lower classes and the 
results have confirmed our opinion. 

The tests of each class were recorded as a class and 
our records show (1) the name of each member of the 
class, (2) the age, (3) the score, (4) the age of the hearing 
child to which this score corresponds (Pyle’s norms were 
used here), (5) the number of years retarded or acceler- 
ated (this was obtained by subtracting (3) from (4) 
or vice versa) and (6) the index, 7. e., the ratio of this 
score to fifty, Pyle’s norm for the age in question being 
put equal to fifty. Fifty would then mean that the 
two were the same. For each class the median score 
was selected as the score of the class. The median 
index stood also as the class index, while the median 
acceleration or retardation indicated the class standing 
in terms of years retarded or accelerated. 
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Manual classes were separated from oral classes and 
Table I shows the class standing for the oral and manual 
methods of instruction respectively. 


TABLE I. 


Oral Classes. Manual Classes. 


Years Median Years Median 
Class Retarded Score Class Retarded Score 


2d Prim.. 3.0+ 0.0 2d Prim.. 5.0 
3d Prim.. 3.0 3d Prim. . 

4th Prim . 2. 4th Prim. 
5th Prim . 5th Prim. 
Ist Inter . 1st Inter . 
2d Inter. . 2d Inter. . 
3d Inter. . 
4th Inter . 
5th Inter . 


Jun. High. 0 
Sen. High. 0 


9. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
4. 


4th Inter. 
5th Inter. 


cr 
on 


A glance at this table shows us how each higher grade as 
a rule increases in learning ability over the lower grades. 
The index is also interesting as it shows that the more 
advanced the class the closer it approaches the normal, 
i. e., fifty. The two high-school classes are slightly 
above normal. This means, we take it, that in the 
higher classes the best pupils tend to be found, the 
poorer ones dropping by the wayside, remaining in the 
lower grades. We can compare the performance of oral 
and manual classes by the median score in each case. 
It will be seen that at all grades, with the exception of 
the second primary, the median score for the oral 
classes is higher than that of the manual classes. 
Among the oral classes it is seen that the second and 
fourth intermediate grades show a decrease in ability 
from what would be expected. It may be that in these 
two grades there are a relatively greater number of 
retarded pupils, which would tend to produce the 
recorded results. If this same tendency were found 


le’ 
Tadex 
17.0 
4.1 7.5 
15.2 36.0 
16.1 33.0 
18.0 34.5 
20.6 40.0 
23.4 46.5 
24.4 42.0 

29.6 

31.4 
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when other class tests are given, this conclusion might 
be justified. The oral classes again show a higher 
index in most cases, 7. e., they are nearer what they 
ought to be than are the manual classes. In no case, 
however, does any class reach fifty. 

In Table IT we have separated the manual pupils from 
the oral pupils and then recorded the results for each 


TABLE II. 


Median 
75% Quartile 


chronological age. Reading horizontally across the 
table we find the various chronological ages. In the 
second horizontal column is given the number tested; 
in the third the score reached by twenty-five per cent. 
of the cases; in the fourth the median; and in the fifth 
that reached by seventy-five per cent. of the cases. 
Similarly the results for the manual pupils are recorded 
below. Graph I represents the median ability of the 
manual and oral pupils. This curve shows that there 
is a constant increase in ability with the oral pupils from 
age to age with the exception of the seventeen-year-olds, 
who make a slightly poorer showing than the sixteen- 
year-olds, and again those over eighteen years do worse 
than the eighteen-year-olds. The curve is, in fact, 


Oral Pupils. 
Age | 9 | 10 | 11 | 12} 13] 14] 15] 16 | 17 | 18 ey Total 
Number............| 6 [24 21 {20 (24 [12 |17 |27 |12 | 8 181 
25% 6/26. 2|27.6|29.8/28.8 
Median.............}| 6.0] 9.2/10.8]13.0]19.4/20. 0/22 0/23 . 0/22. 4125.6/23.6 
75% Quartile........]0 | 0 | 0 .0118.2/17 2117.0 
Manual Pupils. 
| | P , Over], 
Age 9 | 10] 11] 12} 13] 14] 15 16] 17] 18 1g | Total 
13 {11 |11 |13 |24 |29 |12 117 144 
25% Quartile........] .. | .. |15.3/16.5]15.2/21 
| oe | 8.1/14.3]14. 
0 7.7| 4.1/13.8] 8.9]12.3]18.2] 8.5 
; 
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fairly regular. This is not the case with the manual 
pupils. Their curve is irregular, no gain being regis- 
tered from age twelve to age fourteen. There is a 
jump at fifteen and then a decided falling off in ability 
at sixteen. Those over eighteen are decidedly poorer 
than the eighteen-year-olds. This curve indicates 
that the manual pupils are not uniform in their ability 
from age to age, due probably to an irregular distribu- 


Score 


Graprx I.—Comparison of the scores of deaf children, taught by the 
oral and manual! methods respectively, grouped according to age. 


tion, among the total number of manual pupils, of 
decidedly retarded pupils. This is borne out by observ- 
ing that the oral pupils, with the exception of age 
twelve, are throughout much superior to the manual 
pupils, indicating that for oral work the brighter pupils 
are selected. We do not mean to say that every manual 
pupil is duller than the oral pupil, but the results seem 
to indicate that ability to profit by the oral method 
correlates rather highly with general mental ability. 
Graph II shows the curve of the medians for all the 
deaf children taken together, and also the curves for 
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the boys and girls taken separately. The curve for all 
the pupils is now fairly regular. The inequalities of the 
curve for manual pupils have more or less disappeared. 
The sharp decline at the end for those over eighteen is, 
of course, still prominent. This is, no doubt, due to the 
fact that those of average ability go through school and 
finish at or before eighteen, and only those who are dull 
remain two or three years longer. The other two curves 


Score 


— 


Grapx II.—The median score for each chronological age. 


give us the comparison between deaf boys and deaf 
girls. Up to age twelve the boys are superior, between 
twelve and seventeen the girls are superior, at ages 
seventeen and eighteen the boys are again superior, 
while deaf girls over eighteen are superior to the boys 
over eighteen. For normal hearing children there is a 
significant and more or less constant sex difference, 
the girls throughout all ages being superior. We may 
say, then, that sex differences are not so evident among 
the deaf, and this may be due to the fact that they do 
not represent a normal sampling of the two sexes, other 
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factors such as heredity and disease entering in to over- 
come the sex differences at various parts of the curve. 
Graph III shows the median scores for each chrono- 


logical age for deaf as compared with hearing boys, and 
Score 
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Graps III.—Comparison of hearing and deaf children. 
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for deaf and hearing girls. The curves for the hearing 
boys and girls have been constructed from Pyle’s 
figures. It will be seen that at no age does the curve 
for the deaf reach the curve for the hearing. At some 
ages it is very much below. The irregularity of the 
curve for deaf girls is very marked. 


——— Congenital Cases. 


Acquired Cases. 


1 


Graps IV.—Comparison of congenital and acquired cases of deafness. 

The deaf can be divided into two groups from the 
standpoint of the cause of their deafness, 7. e., congenital 
and acquired. The reliability of the ordinary causes 
assigned by parents is not very high and the school 
records give little more than the cause as assigned by 
the parent. We feel that many cases put down as due 
to sickness or disease in early childhood may well have 
been congenital, and probably the number called con- 
genital is underestimated. There were 143 congenital 
and 204 acquired cases, and these were fairly evenly 
distributed over the ages from ten to seventeen. 
Graph IV shows the median ability for the two types 
of deafness at each chronological age. The curves 
keep so close together and cross each other so often as to 
allow of no definite conclusions. We can not say that 
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the congenital are superior to the acquired or vice versa. 
There seems to be on this test no radical difference in 
ability between the child who is congenitally deaf and 
the child who becomes deaf after birth. 


TABLE III. 
Manual Pupils Oral Pupils All Deaf Pupils 
Years ac- 
Percent-| Percent- Percent-| Percent- Percent-| Percent- 
. No.| age of | age of | No of | age of | No of | age of 
Total | Groups otal | Groups ‘otal | Groups 
+4 2 1 2 1 ) 4 1 
+3 3 2 3.0 0 0 3.7 3 1 3.4 
+2 0 0 5 2.7 5 1.4 
+1 7 5 10 5.5 17 5 
0 7 5 15.0 15 8.3 26.8 34 9.7 23.7 
33 | a3 | 18 
—3 }20| 13.5 |/ 2-5 |o9] 16 39.0 151] 14.6 |} 32-6 
— 4 15 10 20 il 35 10 
-— 5 13 Q 12 7 26 7.4 
— 6 14 9.5 6 3.3 20 6 
7 55.5 1 06 > 29.6 8 2°3 40.3 
—10 4 3 3 1.6 Q 2.6 
—11 3 2 0 0 3 1 
—12 1 0.5 1 0.6 2 0.5 
—13 2 1 0 0 2 0.5 
Totale..... 147 | 100 100 181 99.1 99.1 /348 | 100 100 


How many years retarded or accelerated is the aver- 
age deaf child in regard to his learning ability as 
measured by this substitution test? Our method of 
answering this question was as follows. We had every 
individual’s record as to his retardation or advance- 
ment, using Pyle’s norm as the standard for each age. 
We then calculated the number of years retarded or 
accelerated for each child. Table III gives the number 
of children who are retarded or accelerated one, two, 
three years, and so on. 

This is shown for the manual and oral pupils sepa- 
rately and then for all the deaf pupils combined. Here 
again we find the manual pupils showing more retarda- 
tion than the oral pupils. The average retardation for 
the different groups is interesting. The oral pupils 
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are on an average two years retarded while the manual 
pupils are four years retarded. All the deaf pupils 
combined, to which have been added twenty high- 
school pupils, show a retardation of three years.* 
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Grarx V.—Distribution of deaf children in terms of years retarded or 
accelerated. 


Graph V shows the distribution of cases for all the 
deaf and for the oral and manual separately arranged 
according to the number of years retarded or accelerated. 
If we call those more than one year accelerated super- 
normal, then we have 3.4 per cent. of the deaf pupils 
supernormal. There are 23.7 per cent. who may be 
considered equal to the average hearing child. These 
show just the same ability as the hearing child or test 
merely one year advanced or retarded. There are 
32.6 who may be termed backward, that is from two to 


*This same amount of retardation was arrived at from an entirely 
different source by the authors in their article, ‘The Binet Scale and the 
Deaf Child,” Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. vi, no. 4, April, 
1915, reprinted in the Annals for September, 1915, vol. lx, pp. 301-311. 
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four years behind the normal hearing child. That 
leaves an unexpectedly large group of 40.3 per cent. who 
are over four years retarded. These we may term dull. 
Among this group there are no doubt many feeble- 
minded, but we would not be warranted in drawing any 
such definite conclusions from the results of one test 
alone. An inspection of the group percentages for the 
oral and manual pupils taken separately shows a much 
larger percentage of the dull group among the manual 
pupils, a fact that is to be expected in the light of the 
previous comparisons of these two groups. 

The results of this test seem to the writers to show 
the possibility of using class tests to compare in a general 
way the ability of different groups of individuals con- 
sidered as groups. For a preliminary survey of an 
institution or school several class tests, for which reliable 
norms for comparative purposes exist, would seem to be 
excellent.* 

RUDOLF PINTNER, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 


DONALD G. PATERSON, 
Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


*Since the above article was written, the writers have extended the 
scope of this work to include about one thousand cases and have used 
both the Digit-Symbol and the Symbol-Digit Tests. This work appears 
in the Psychological Review Monographs, vol. xx, no. 3, whole no. 87, 
under the title, ‘Learning Tests with Deaf Children.’ 
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SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Mrs. W. B. Castleberry, for several 
years a teacher in the Alabama School, and formerly (as Miss 
Alice Ely) a teacher in the Colorado School, died March 6, 
1916. The Messenger of March 16 says of her: 

“As a teacher of the deaf Mrs. Castleberry possessed rare qualifica- 
tions. She was an indefatigable worker and, even after she had retired 
from the profession, she was always responsive to an emergency call 
to fill some gap in our line. Hers was that most important requisite 
of a teacher, particularly a teacher of the deaf, the infinite patience of 
a buoyant spirit. Her winsome manner made her especially successful 
as a teacher of the little pupils, whose whole-hearted confidence she 
won.” 

California School.—A bill passed the last legislature pro- 
viding for the separation of the department for the blind from 
the department for the deaf, making two independent schools. 
Which department will retain the present site is not yet deter- 
mined. 


Illinois School.—Mr. Gillett informs us that the scale of 
teachers’ salaries in the Illinois School has been readjusted 
with a minimum of $100.00 per month and a maximum of 
$133.33 per month for men and women alike—the same 
amount for both—with an increase of $5.00 per month 
effective at the end of each year of continuous service. 

Mr. W.S. Camp, who resigned his position of instructor 
in printing and editor of the Illinois Advance two or three 
years ago to become editor of the Jacksonville Daily Courier, 
has returned to the work. 


Kansas City School—Miss Helen B. Fulkerson, M. A., 
formerly of the Gallaudet School, has been added to the corps 
of teachers. 


Manitoba School_—The name of the School was changed 
from ‘Institution’ to “School” a few years ago and now the 
legislature has placed it, where it properly belongs, under the 
Department of Education. 
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Maryland School—The name of the School has been 
changed by the legislature from “ Maryland School for the 
Deaf and Dumb” to “Maryland State School for the Deaf.” 
The original name was “‘ Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Mutes 
of the State of Maryland”! 


Minnesota School—The School has published (1916) 
“English Phrases and Idioms Illustrated and Explained” 
by Dr. James L. Smith, 12mo, pp. 361. The book contains 
over 3,500 phrases and idioms arranged alphabetically, and 
illustrated by explanatory sentences in simple language. 
Its preparation has been the work of several years by one of 
the best teachers in the profession and it has had long trial 
in the schoolroom. It may be cordially recommended not 
only for use in the class but also for the deaf who, after leaving 
school, find difficulty in understanding the idiomatic language 
of newspapers and bocks and the conversation of hearing 
people. 

The School has also recently published ‘‘A Manual on 
Furniture Building” by Mr. Jesse Hatfield, instructor in car- 
pentry and cabinet-making, and “‘A Brief Manual on Essen- 
tials in Good Farming” by Mr. Harry C. Grant, instructor 
in agriculture. We have not seen these manuals, but from 
the notice of them in the Companion we judge they might 
be found helpful in the industrial departments of other schools. 
Similar booklets on printing, shoemaking, and sloyd have 
been used in the Minnesota School for some time. 


Mississippi Institute-—On March 8, 1916, the birthday of 
the late Charles S. Deem, a valued teacher of the Institute 
from 1889 until his death in 1908, a portrait of him, presented 
by former pupils, was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies 
in the chapel. The principal address was made by Mr. 8. 
W. Harris, head manual teacher in the Institute. There 
were also addresses by Mr. F. P. Armstrong, a graduate of the 
Institute, who made the presentation speech; Mr. R. S. 
Dobyns, Superintendent, in acceptance of the gift; and Dr. 
A. F. Watkins, President of Millsaps College. The pro- 
ceedings are published in full in the Bulletin of March 15. 
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Mr. J. Holbrook Eddy, of the Arkansas School, delivered 
the annual address on “Mississippi Day,’’ March 17. His 
subject was “The Present Status of the Art of Instructing 
the Deaf.” The address is published in the Bulletin of April 1. 


New York Institution—Mr. Egerton Leigh Winthrop, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors, died April 6, 1916. He had visited the Institution 
only three days before. At a meeting of the pupils, officers, 
and teachers on April 7 Mr. Currier announced the death 
and, after rendering a touching tribute to Mr. Winthrop’s 
personal worth and recounting his invaluable services to 
the Institution, appointed a committee to prepare an. expres- 
sion of the sentiments of the meeting. The committee 
presented the subjoined minute, which was adopted: 


MINUTE OF RESPECT. 


In the death of Mr. Egerton Leigh Winthrop, the New York Insti- 
tution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb has lost a valued 
member, and a director who gave unobtrusively but unstintedly of his 
time and means for the betterment of the Institution, while we all 
will miss a friend whose kind, encouraging presence was familiar and 
was sincerely appreciated. 

Descended of a long line of distinguished American ancestors, a man 
of superior education and culture, and connected with a family whose 
name has long been associated with the history of the Institution, he 
brought with his personal service cordial interest in the work and sincere 
effort for the promotion of its advance on the lines of continued improve- 
ment. 

He was ever ready to sustain, second, and encourage the Principal in 
making the Institution really serviceable, educational, and progres- 
sive in all directions. 

He became a member of the Institution in 1862, was elected a director 
in 1904, and since 1908 filled the responsible and exacting office of Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. In all the years of his intimate 
relation to the Institution, he manifested a broad, discerning, and 
enlightened sympathy in all that concerned the Institution’s work, 
and more particularly in the training of the children in school. His 
interest was indicated in his frequent visits, when his kindly nature 
became visible in his cheery greetings and quiet but effective encourage- 
ment. 
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His passing away to the higher and better sphere of eternal life leaves 
us sad, but confident in the belief that his life has been of untold benefit 
to all who came within the influence of his generous nature, which sought 
to help whenever and wherever it was within his power to do so. 


Enocu Henry Currizr, Chairman, 
Tuomas Francis Fox, Secretary, 
Harriett C, Hatt, 

Marearet 8. 

T. GREEN, 

Ame ia ELEANORE BERRY, 
Ignatius BJORLEE, 

Frank 8S. THOMASON. 


Oklahoma School.—Mr. Grover C. Farquhar, B. A., who 
resigned last year on account of illness, has recovered his 
health and returned to the work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Language Not the Only Thing Needful.—In the January 
Annals (page 109) we quoted from experienced instructors 
the opinion that language is the one thing needful in the 
education of the deaf. Mr. J. H. McFarlane, in the Mes- 
senger of March 2, 1916, while admitting that the emphasis 
may rightly be placed on language teaching, maintains that 
it is not the only thing needful and calls attention to the 
importance of cultivating the reasoning powers through other 
studies, especially arithmetic: 

“There are products of our schools for the deaf (he says) whose 
education should be perfect if mere language could make it so. But, 
alas, there’s something lacking—something that retards their progress, 
and in some cases keeps them from pursuing a higher course at college, 
in spite of the fact that they can talk well in written or spoken English. 
They have the tool—language—but without the very force of language, 
the power to reason, their mechanical flow of words is not a command 


of language at all. 

“And what can take the place of arithmetic in developing the reason- 
ing power? We have yet to find a substitute in language exercise for 
those mathematical problems that were the delight of. old-fashioned 
schoolmasters. 
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“Tt need hardly be said that any study, arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, nature study (and what not?) may be made an exercise in language, 
just as various kinds of manual work are the finest sort of gymnastics, 
though not restricted to a gymnasium. Take mental arithmetic, for 
instance—a study that one educator ranks first in importance in the 
curriculum. A problem spelled or spoken to a class in mental arith- 
metic, and then correctly written out on the board in one or more of the 
various ways in which it may be stated, is a better exercise in language 
than many of those lessons that are designed to teach language only. 

“Let every study be an exercise in language, but do not attempt to 
make of exercises in language a substitute for every other study.” 


The Co-ordination of Schoolroom and Shop.—Much has been 
written on the importance of making the work of the school- 
room and the shop, in schools for the deaf, mutually 
helpful. The Colorado Index of February 25, 1916, mentions 
one device employed in the Colorado School for that purpose: 


‘In our shops the boys have time sheets on which they record at the 
close of the day what they have done during the shop period. It might 
happen, as it has, that a boy who has been doing certain work will write, 
‘I cutted window poles.’ Now, when the instructor sees such errors 


he is to report the same to the teacher in whose class this writer may be, 
and the teacher can then give the proper drill and at the same time the 
other members of the class get the drill which will prove more or less 
helpful to them.” 

Assignment to Industries —The New York Sun gives the 
following description of the way in which pupils are assigned 
to learn an industry, and, if it seems desirable, are trans- 
ferred from one industry to another, in the New York Insti- 
tution: 

“Enoch Henry Currier, the Principal of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf, explained the reason why 96 per cent. of its graduates are 
self-supporting men and women. 

“« “We find out what the boy likes to do; then we teach him that thing. 
The same principle applies to the girls and, in spite of the tremendous 
natural difficulties which must be overcome in the case of these sub- 
normal children, the result has been an astonishing justification of the 
method employed.’ 

‘“When a boy comes to the Institution, Mr. Currier studies his char- 
acter, his peculiarities, his likes and dislikes. Having concluded this 
personal investigation, Mr. Currier assigns the boy, we will say, to the 
sign-painting class. He works there for a considerable period of time— 
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long enough to show Mr. George Ryan, the instructor, whether or not 
he has any actual talent for the sign-painting profession. If he has not, 
Mr. Ryan reports the case to Mr. Currier, who transfers him to the 
department of carpentry and cabinet-making. There the boy has 
another fair trial under Instructor Clearwater. If he still does not show 
an aptitude for his work he is sent to the printing shop, from whose 
cylinder comes the weekly newspaper known to deaf-mutes throughout 
the world. Here, under Mr. E. A. Hodgson, he learns, among other 
things, the grammatical construction of the English language, which 
to a deaf person is far more difficult, for instance, than Latin. He also 
learns the practical side of the printer’s art and discovers perhaps that 
this is the trade for which he is best fitted. 

“ “Tf we make a mistake with a pupil we rectify,it as soon as possible,’ 
said Mr. Currier, in explaining the method of vocational training. 
‘Our aim is practical education. But by teaching our boys and girls 
to use their hands we also teach them to use their brains.’ ” 


The Summer Vacation.—Teachers of elementary classes 
should not fail to send to the mothers of their pupils, as a 
supplement to the year-books they prepare with so much 
labor for the children to take home with them, Miss Eleanor 
B. Worcester’s letter to mothers of deaf children, entitled 
“The First Summer Vacation.’”’ Any mother who reads and 
faithfully follows the admirable suggestions of this letter 
will return the child at the end of the vacation with the speech 
and language acquired during the previous school year not 
more or less forgotten, as is too often the case, but more 
firmly fixed in the memory. At the same time the summer 
months will have been an inspiration and joy both to mother 
and child. Copies of the letter may be obtained from the 
Book Department of the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
at five cents each. 


The Manual Alphabet.—Dr. J. H. Logan, of 237 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has combined all the 
letters of the “Gordon Standard American Manual Alphabet” 
into nine words and printed them on postal cards. The 
words are “mug, pick, fly, rod, vest, hen, box, quiz, jaw.” 
He will send these cards, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States at the rate of ten cents for ten cards, twenty-five cents 
for twenty-five cards, etc. 
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Pensions for Teachers.—In the Annals for September of 
last year it was stated that the legislatures of California, 
Indiana, New York, and Minnesota had passed laws pen- 
sioning public-school teachers and making the teachers in 
schools for the deaf eligible to membership in the fund. 
The California News of December 1, 1916, says that in 
California the law failed to receive the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, probably because the employees of many other state 
institutions were included among the beneficiaries. While 
California must therefore be stricken from the list, the 
Michigan Mirror for February, 1916, says that Michigan 
should be added to it. There is some question, however, 
whether the Michigan law is constitutional and it is to be 
tested in the courts. ‘‘If it is found to be unconstitutional 
the next legislature will undoubtedly so amend it that it will 
become of permanent benefit to a deserving class of public 
servants who long have been insufficiently paid.” 


The Deaf in Hearing Schools.—The waste of time resulting 
from placing deaf children in schools for hearing children, 


at an age when they might be making precious gains in a 
school for the deaf, is well illustrated by the following extract 
from Dr. Crouter’s last Annual Report of the Pennsylvania 
Institution: 


“Just this fall a naturally intelligent, totally deaf girl, fourteen years 
of age, was presented to our notice after having attended a hearing 
school for several years. It was stated in the correspondence with her 
parents and ‘home’ teachers that she could read and write and com- 
pute numbers, that she had studied history and geography, and was an 
unusually capable pupil. On her arrival at the Institution, recalling 
her standing in the ‘home school,’ she was placed in one of the higher 
classes of the Advanced Department, but it was found she was quite 
unfitted for the work of the grade and, following other tests, had to be 
dropped from grade to grade and department to department till she 
reached one of the older beginning classes in the Primary Department. 
Now I have no doubt the home teachers of the girl were quite serious 
and honest in their opinions regarding her progress. But being inex- 
perienced and not understanding or appreciating the conditions con- 
fronting her, they mistook mere memorizing for mental growth, the 
semblance of intelligence for actual progress. This is not at all surpris- 
ing and is an experience that frequently confronts experienced teachers 
of the deaf.” 
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Dez Soldiers.—The Gazette des Sourds-Muets of February, 
1916, mentions the names of five former pupils of schools for 
the deaf in France who have been registered in the French 
Army. Nearly all of them had sufficient hearing to pass the 
examination for admission to the service. One, however, who is 
almost totally deaf is mentioned in Echo de Famille for March, 
1916. He enlisted early in the war and was assigned to 
clerical duty in the office of the regimental quartermaster. 
He communicates with others by means of the manual 
alphabet. He writes to the Director of his old school at 
Besancon: “I am proud to be able to render my services 
to the satisfaction of my superior officers for our glorious 
and greater France.” 


Marriages of the Deaf.—The Secretary of State of Missis- 
sippi, Hon. Joseph W. Power, in a “Special Report to the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi,’ January, 1916, pro- 
poses, along with other measures to promote economy and 


efficiency, that laws be passed “to prevent increase of defi- 
cients and defectives.” By “deficients’”’ he explains that he 
means the mentally deficient and by “defectives” the deaf 
and the blind. “Insane persons discharged from insane 
hospitals,” he says, “‘and the slightly insane who have never 
been under surveillance, frequently marry. Deaf and blind 
persons usually marry.” Then he goes on to make this 
extreme statement, which, so far as the deaf are concerned, 
is disproved by a large and unimpeachable body of statistics: 
“All these marriages usually, or at least frequently, result in 
more mental deficients and more deaf persons and more 
blind persons being brought into the world. In some way,” 
he adds, “‘this should be stopped.”” The remedy he advocates 
is vasectomy. ‘It seems sensible,” he says, “that the legis- 
lature, after proper medical verifications, should enact laws 
compelling all male defectives and male deficients (at least 
prior to marriage) to undergo vasectomy; the law should 
also include normal males who marry either deficients or 
defectives.” 
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There are some deaf persons—those whose deafness is 
hereditary, as shown by the existence of deaf relatives— 
who are liable to have deaf offspring, especially if they marry 
persons, whether deaf or hearing, who have deaf relatives; 
but taking the deaf as a whole their marriages do not “usu- 
ally” nor “‘frequently”’ result in deaf offspring. Full details 
of the results of marriages of deaf persons may be found in 
“Marriages of the Deaf in America,” published by the 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1898. 

Possibly something might be said in favor of heroic meas- 
ures to prevent the birth of deaf children; but such measures, 
to accomplish the desired result, would have to be applied not 
only to the deaf, but also to their hearing brothers and sisters 
and other relatives, for these are equally liable to transmit 
deafness to their children. Mr. R. O. Johnson, in “Statistics 
Concerning Deafness,” reprinted from the Seventieth Annual 
Report of the Indiana School, estimates that in the State of 
Indiana the number of such “possible carriers of deafness”’ 
is not less than 4,800. If Mr. Power’s preventive remedy 
were made compulsory upon these and upon all the “normal 
males” who should marry such persons, the State would have 
a formidable undertaking on its hands. Moreover, the result 
would be a far greater diminution of the hearing population 
of the State than of its deaf population; for the hereditarily 
deaf and their brothers and sisters and other relatives, while 
liable to have deaf offspring, are likely to have a much greater 
number of hearing offspring. 


Periodicals.—The National Association of the Deaf began 
in March the publication of a quarterly official organ called 
The Nad. It is edited by Mr. A. L. Roberts, of Olathe, 
Kansas. The Association now has 1,600 members and the 
number is steadily growing. 

The Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 
419 Oxford Street, London, W., England, publishes a church 
quarterly magazine called Ephphatha. The editor is the 
Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, M. A. 
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North Carolina School (Morganton).—Mr. David R. Til- 
linghast has resigned and will reside in Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. Mr. Tillinghast was graduated from the New 
York Institution’ about fifty years ago and began his 
work as a teacher in that school. From 1868 until 1906 
he taught continuously in the North Carolina School, first 
at Raleigh and afterwards at Morganton. Ten years ago he 
was relieved of regular class-room work and since then has 
acted as chaplain and substitute teacher. Three of his 
children have been teachers of the deaf: Joseph A., now a 
professor in Converse College; Edward S., Superintendent 
of the Oregon School; and Mary E., an instructor in the 
Maryland School. 


Reports of Schools, etc—We have received the following 
reports of Schools: Clarke School, Forty-eighth Annual, for 
1914-15; Fredericia (Denmark) Royal School, for 1914-15; 
New England Industrial School, Thirty-fifth Annual, for 
1915; New York Institution, Ninety-seventh Annual, for 
1915; Perkins Institution, Eighty-fourth Annual, for 1915; 
South Australian Institution, Thirty-ninth Annual, for 1915; 
Virginia School at Newport News, Third Biennial, for 
1914-15; also the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Penn- 
sylvania Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, for 1914-15; 
and the Report of the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Bien- 
nial Convention of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf 
held at St. Paulin 1915. The last-named Report is especially 
valuable because it contains the State laws relating to day- 
schools for the deaf, impostors, compulsory education, the 
labor bureau, and interpreters, all of which were enacted 
through the efforts of the Association. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


An experienced hearing manual teacher desires a 
change of position. For full information address Miss 
M. T., care of editor of Annals. 

A teacher of considerable experience wishes a position 
as head supervisor of girls. 

Address E. M.., care of editor of Annals. 


A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE ANNALS. 


A few copies of the Index to the last ten volumes of the 
Annals, bound in a single volume with the four Indexes 
previously published, thus giving a Complete Index to the 
Sizty Volumes of the Annals, may be obtained from the 
editor. Price $3 net. 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 
LEssONS ON 
THE TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS 
(Arranged for Third Grade Classes) 


BY 
LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of the Beverly School for the Deaf 


Price $.70 each ($7.50 per dozen) 
Orders may be sent to the author, 283 Elliott St., Beverly, Mass. 


The book is designed to ag the place of the hektographed book and 
contains in addition to the lessons on the trades and occupations a 
number of of and drill Also full-page illustrations 
in color to be used for picture description. 
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WHAT THE 
MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILD 
OUGHT TO KNOW 
By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M.A. 


Founder and Prineipal of the Wright 
Orat School; of “Education Yoeds 
of the Sve. 


An educator of yeaio’ ience im Ching the deaf 
explains how the most difficult and fundameutal part of the af child’s 
education can best be accomplished | the mother during the heretofore 
wasted years before school age is reached. He makes clear by practical 
and explicit directions how the child can be prepared for lip-reading 
and speaking and helped to normal development. 

All those who have to do with the deaf should be familiar with the book. The 


ground has never been covered before and the need for just such a book is only too 
evident. 75 cents net. 


Send for descriptive circular 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 

The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

FRANK M. DRIGGS, Secretary, 
Utah School for the Deaf, 
Ogden, Utah. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Illustrated with Maps and Pictures. 


By Grace M. 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
A first text-book in Gugngly, soe in simple language for young 


New and Enlarged Edition, 70 cents per copy. $7.50 per dozen copies. * 
Special rates on orders of three , Alin and more. 


THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 


1741-1747 California St. 
Denver, Colorado. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in ay bag by 
Carouine C. Price, $4.80 y 40c, 
The revised edition of No. 1, First en with the 
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